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Tried and Experienced Leadership 


ACCEPTANCE SPEECH 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, Senator from Missouri, and Democratic Vice-Presidential nominee 
Broadcast from Lamar, Mo., August 31, 1944 


R. CHAIRMAN, members of 
committee and fellow citizens: 
1 am deeply honored to have been named as the 
Democratic party’s candidate for the Vice-Presidency and 
accept with humility and a prayer for guidance that I may 
perform honorably and well whatever tasks are laid before 
me. 

Upon being nominated for the office of Vice-President of 
the United States, my first wish was to express my apprecia- 
tion to the members of the Democratic party. 

1 have wanted since then to address my fellow Americans 
everywhere, regardless of party, so that I might offer a state- 
ment concerning the critical times that lie ahead. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt is my leader and commander 
in chief. In the past I have supported the policies formu- 
lated by him to protect and advance the welfare of our 
nation. I will continue to do so and will continue my efforts 
to make certain that those policies are carried out promptly 
and efficiently by those intrusted with their administration, 

We have long been engaged in a desperate struggle to 
preserve our liberties and to safeguard the American way 
of life. Many of our brave citizens have given their lives 
to win for us the certainty of victory, now assured. All of 
us now toil and sacrifice to win this most terrible of all wars. 
Victory is now in sight. Our courageous, well trained and 
completely equipped soldiers and sailors are beating down the 
enemy wherever he can be found. Their unequaled valor 
under the greatest leadership ever given a fighting force 
guarantees this victory. 

The task of the government has been to provide that lead- 
ership, as well as the foresight which will enable victory to 
be won as soon as possible. When victory is won, govern- 
ment must provide for our returning veterans and our war 
workers an assurance that their sacrifices were not in vain; 
that they will return to a country worth fighting for; that 


the notification 


they will have an opportunity to earn a good living; and that 
the same humane principles and policies for the protection 
of the average man and woman carried out under Franklin 
D. Roosevelt for the past twelve years will be continued 
under his leadership. 

Although victory may be close at hand, it must still be 
won. Qur enemies are still numerous and well equipped. 
They have the advantage of fighting on the very threshold 
of their homes. We must fight in every climate and on every 
terrain. We must transport our armed forces and their 
equipment—and maintain them—thousands of miles from 
our shores. Our enemies are fanatical and desperate. They 
chant hymns of hate and utter threats that before they 
succumb they will destroy the foundations of our civilization, 
so painfully and slowly erected by the hard work of genera- 
tions of mankind. 

The carrying out of plans already made to overwhelm the 
enemy, and the formulation of new policies as the occasion 
demands, require the co-ordination of all our resources and 
all of our people. The skill and ability of the military, of 
business, of labor and of agriculture must all be directed 
with initiative, with courage, with foresight and with expe- 
rience, just as they have been since the emergency actually 
began. We know from the success of our efforts to date 
that under the continued leadership of President Roosevelt 
these objectives will be accomplished. 

Under his leadership we have met one crisis after an- 
other, in peace and war. In each of these crises we have had 
anxious moments when we faced the fearful possibilities of 
national disaster. No one can ever forget the prayerful 
moments that preceded our successes in Africa, in Italy, in 
France and in the Pacific. Those successes were possible 
because our fighting men had what they needed, where they 
needed it and when they needed it. Much of the credit 
for this must be given to the wise decisions of the President. 
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None but the most uninformed question the fact that Frank- 
lin Roosevelt did make those vital decisions in collaboration 
with the great leaders of our war allies. Those decisions 
brought about the greatest succession of victories in the an- 
nals of warfare. 

Tomorrow’s challenge is today’s problem. The proven 
leadership of our successes must continue. The fortunes of 
the future for which our boys have fought, bled and died 
must not be endangered by intrusting them to inexpe- 
rienced hands. ‘There is no substitute for experience, which 
can be gained only through years of application and service. 

I am confident that the people of the United States, and 
I know that the people of my own state of Missouri, may be 
trusted in this vital hour to choose their President from a 
standpoint of proven experience and qualification. They will 
not choose for President, by political chance, a man who 
lacks experience. 

In the struggle to rid the world of the enemies of democ- 
racy, the firing of the last shot on the battlefield marks but a 
beginning. Military victory over Germany is but a step. 
Military victory over Japan, though it may follow with all 
possible speed, will be but the completion of one turn in a 
long road. 

War has taught us that, whether we like it or not, we 
cannot build a wall of isolation around the United States. 
Our very existence depends upon the establishment and main- 
tenance of a sound and just peace throughout the world. 

If you ask the historian why we failed to bring about a 
lasting peace after World War I, he will answer: “A parti- 
san struggle for political power.” Let us remember the 
warning of Woodrow Wilson. He stressed that in an effort 
to make peace partisan politics should be adjourned. 

“Partisan politics,” he said, “has no place in the subject 
we are now obliged to discuss and decide.”” His wisdom has 
been proved by the test of time. 

We have another historical parallel today. Make no mis- 
take about the fact that once again we also have among us 
a group of isolationists as determined, as bitter, and as dan- 
gerous as the band who set themselves against the League of 
Nations and gave to Wilson’s peace in 1920 a stab in the 
back. 

Much work has been performed in the task of building for 
peace. The peace we seek is partly made. While the main 
task is yet ahead of us, world peace was actually in the 
process of making many months, even years ago. 

The administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt was prepar- 
ing the ground to support this peace structure when, against 
the bitter criticism and dire warnings of the isolationists 
and their press, Mr. Roosevelt first proposed lend-lease. 

This peace was in process many months ago when two men 
met in mid-Atlantic and drew up a charter, a set of principles 
for peace that have been cited and used as guides by both 
Democrats and Republicans alike ever since they were first 
set forth. 

This peace was being made at Casablanca, at Moscow, at 
Quebec, at Cairo, at Teheran. It was being made last week 
in our own nation’s capital. It will be made in many other 
places, at many other times. It is a continuing process, 
already years under way, still years in prospect. We are, 
in our effort to make this peace, very definitely in midstream. 

And this peace has been given life movement and certainty 
by the high resolve of the men who are making it. Neither 
time nor space nor the personal hazards of a world at war 
have been allowed to interrupt it. 

The destruction that already has occurred and that which is 
reasonably certain to occur before the war finally is won 
will make this a most difficult task. The people of the earth 










will have to rebuild a new and greater prosperity from the 
ashes of the efforts of the many generations that preceded them. 
The nations, great and small, must adjust themselves to 
these new conditions, and must find a sane and sensible means 
of living together in friendship and with mutual advantage. 
We comprise but a small percentage of the people of the 
earth, and we shall have to guide the way with wise counsel 
and advice if we expect to play our full part in establishing 
a good and an enduring peace. 

The end of hostilities may come suddenly. Decisions that 
will determine our future for years, and even generations to 
come, will have to be made quickly. If they are made 
quickly and wisely by those who have had years of experience 
and the fullest opportunities to become well informed with 
respect to our national and international problems, we can 
have confidence that the next generations will not have to 
spill its blood to rectify our mistakes and failures. 

It takes time for any one to familiarize himself with a new 
job. This is particularly true of the Presidency of the 
United States, the most difficult and complex job in the 
world. Even in peace time, it is well recognized that it 
takes a new President at least a year to learn the funda- 
mentals of his job. We cannot expect any man wholly in- 
experienced in national and international affairs to readily 
learn the views, the objectives and the inner thoughts of such 
divergent personalities as those dominant leaders who have 
guided the destinies of our courageous Allies. There will be 
no time to learn, and mistakes once made cannot be unmade. 
Our President has worked with these men during these try- 
ing years. He talks their language—the language of nations. 
He knows the reasons which govern their decisions. 

Just as he respects them and their opinions, so do they 
respect him. At no time in our history has a President pos- 
sessed such knowledge of foreign leaders and their problems. 
None has ever so completely won their confidence and 
admiration. 

Winning the war and concluding the peace are only 
part of the task facing us during the next four years. We 
must also re-establish our own domestic economy. 

To win the war we have shifted millions of workers 
hundreds and thousands of miles from their old homes; we 
have built thousands of fine new factories and equipped 
them with tens of thousands of the best machine tools; we 
have increased enormously our facilities for manufacturing 
basic commodities; we have evolved new processes for shap- 
ing materials, and new uses for those materials 

We cannot go back to our pre-war status, for it is impos- 
sible to reshuffle our people into the old pattern. Nor can 
we throw in to junk heaps $20,000,000,000 worth of new 
plants and equipment. Only by using them can we hope to 
provide good jobs for our brave fighting men when they 
return, and for our splendid war workers. With those 
plants we shall make more and better goods. We shall 
combine full employment with an even higher standard of 
living. By utilizing new methods and products discovered 
during the war, and by encouraging further research and 
invention, we shall insure the position of the United States 
as a leader of world progress. 

The achievement of the goals the Administration has set 
for the post-war nation will not be easy. Already some 
selfish interests are complaining. If they can, they will 
prevent new independent enterprises from acquiring these 
plants, from hiring workmen and from putting into civilian 
production a flood of consumer goods at prices within the 
reach of all. 

We must not accept the kind of thinking that during the 
1920’s kept Muscle Shoals and other World War I plants 
idle. 
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‘The Administration proposes to see to it that these plants 
are sold or leased on fair terms to those who will use them to 
manufacture consumer goods, and to create employment for 
our fighting men and our men and women war workers. 

If we devote the same ingenuity to production for peace 
in America that we have given to the making of engines 
of destruction, in this war, our future will be secure. But 
to do this will require energy and courage. The forces of 
reaction, and the selfishness of those who always fear any 
kind of change, will have to be overcome. We cannot go 
back, as we tried to do in 1920. We cannot stand still. 
We must go forward. 

On all these great issues we know that President Roosevelt 
will take a progressive and courageous position, because his 
past record of able and forthright action speaks for itself. 

As early as October 5, 1937, when few of us dreamed that 
war was approaching, Franklin Roosevelt in a speech at 
Chicago, warned that the peace and freedom of 90 per cent 
of the world’s people were being jeopardized by the remain- 
ing 10 per cent, who were threatening a breakdown of all 
international law and order. You need not be reminded 
that he was then called an alarmist and a war monger by the 
isolationists and their press—the same group that now seeks 
to block every advance he makes for the welfare of the 
country. 


Despite strong opposition he pushed through the national- 
defense program. He steered a course toward preparedness. 
Through his efforts we obtained selective service that enabled 
us to train a great army and to discover and supply its needs. 
Countless thousands of lives were saved by this one prophetic 
act. He advocated lend-lease, which enabled the British 
and others to let contracts that gave us a full year’s start on 
war production. He declared a national emergency that 
enabled our own defense program to make progress beyond 
anything ever before achieved in the history of the world. 
I need not recall to you the vitriolic violence of the opposition 
to these measures—nor the identity of those who opposed 
them. 


Franklin Roosevelt set production goals that were ridi- 


culed as fantastic and misleading. For example, his request 
in June, 1940, for 50,000 planes. But under his leadership 
those goals were attained and even surpassed. Industry, 
labor and agriculture were co-ordinated and did co-operate 
to produce this inspired achievement. 

Without this kind of leadership and preparation what 
would have been the fate of our nation? Who can tell how 
many more years would have been required to win the war, 
and at what greater cost in lives? 


On this greatest of all issues, the defense of the country, 
President Roosevelt was years ahead of his time, just as he 
was years ahead of his time when he fought for freedom 
from want and forced through protective legislation for 
labor, social security for the aged, work relief for the unem- 
ployed, and a farm program which saved the farmers. Just 
as he battled to protect the savings of small depositors and 
for security regulations to prevent a repetition of the finan- 
cial excesses of the ’20s that brought on the depression. 

You remember the battles he fought to accomplish all 
this, and you know the sources of his opposition. His op- 
ponents are still the same. But which of these great pro- 
grams are they now willing to tell you they propose to 
destroy? Those programs have stood the acid test of the 
years, and the President’s opponents dare not openly attack 
them. 

Ask yourselves whether you dare to intrust the further 
development and growth of these great social reforms to 
those who not only were without the ability to develop these 
programs but who even lacked the foresight and courage 
to support them. 

Ask yourselves whether you dare to intrust the negotiation 
of the peace of the world to those who are not familiar with 
world affairs. 

The welfare of this nation and its future, as well as the 
peace of the whole world depends upon your decision on 
November 7. 

You can’t afford to take a chance. You should indorse 
tried and experienced leadership—you should re-elect Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt President of the United States. 


r 
Free Representative Government 
ACCEPTANCE SPEECH 
By JOHN W. BRICKER, Governor of Ohio, and Republican Vice-Presidential nominee 
Delivered before the Indiana Republican Editorial Association, French Lick, Ind., September 9, 1944 


T IS an appreciated privilege to meet again with the 
Indiana Republican Editorial Association. The Repub- 
lican party, of which you are so strong a part, has 

honored me with the nomination for Vice-President. Our 
cause is a noble one and our goal a worthy one. Humbly 
and sincerely, I hereby dedicate myself to our party and 
our country in this campaign and to public service in the 
vears ahead. 

For six vears I have been privileged to serve the people of 
Ohio as Governor. Half of them were unsettled years of 
peace. Half were tragic years of war. I shall always 
cherish the opportunity for leadership which Ohio gave to 
me in this critical era. ‘I likewise cherish the opportunity 
which my party now gives me to have a part in serving our 
nation in difhcult days of reconstruction. I pledge to you, 
the people of America, the same constant devotion to con- 


structive public service that I have always tried to maintain 
as Chief Executive of my State. 

I am profoundly happy to march to victory in this cam- 
paign with a candidate who can win, our next President, 
Thomas E. Dewey. He will lead this nation not from one 
crisis to another but to solid ground whereon America once 
more may become the exemplar of free representative gov- 
ernment. 


Urces Dewey For UNITY 


We have a war to win. We have a peace to achieve. We 
have a free, strong, self-reliant and cooperative America to 
rebuild. Tom Dewey already has demonstrated his ability 
to unite men and women for such tremendous tasks. He 
can be trusted with leadership. I pledge to him my complete 
and enthusiastic support. 











John W. Bricker 
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Indiana has provided great leaders in our party. Two 
new great leaders in our political life are arising in your 
State, your next Governor, a great soldier and statesman, 
Ralph Gates, and your next United States Senator, an able 
businessman and stalwart Republican, Homer Capehart. 
They, too, may be counted upon to strengthen our Govern- 
ment for the great task before us. 

During recent months I have been deeply inspired by the 
sober interest of our people in the vital questions of our 
time—in the issues which you alone will decide next Novem- 
ber—and by your determination to preserve at home that 
freedom and opportunity which your sons and daughters are 
fighting and dying to secure on battlefronts all over the 
world. That spirit should give all of us renewed confidence 
and faith in representative government. So long as it sur- 
vives our republic will be secure. 

Truly, this is a year of vital decision. There are many 
issues, but they all add up to the one transcendent issue of 
representative government. 

Shall our American constitutional system be restored? 
Or shall Congress and the courts be permanently relegated 
to minor roles? Shall government be kept close to the hearts 
and hands of the American people? Or shall local authority 
be irrevocably usurped by a highly centralized national gov- 
ernment? Shall America again become a land of freedom 
and opportunity for the individual? Or will it continue to 
be a land in which the individual is becoming more and more 
a pawn of bureaucracy? 

In short, the issue of 1944 is, Shall the United States con- 
tinue to be a republic? 

To keep the peace of the world tomorrow is a sacred 
obligation. War destroys. Only in peace can we build for 
better living. Soon in this campaign I shall discuss how 
America can take her rightful place in preserving world 
peace. But to be helpful in the world, America must be 
strong and free at home. Domestic freedom and oppor- 
tunity are the foundation. This I shall discuss tonight. 


“FresH LEADERSHIP” AVAILABLE 


This is the issue we in America must decide in this elec- 
tion. We remember that our system of representative gov- 
ernment was born and nurtured in critical years, when men 
had only an ideal of government that was yet to be proved 
in the turmoil of human experience. 

Because those who founded this nation had the courage 
to try out government by the people, on these shores and 
midst the storms of the eighteenth century, each generation 
that followed has courageously sought to keep it alive. It 
is for us, this year, to prove again that representative gov- 
ernment can wage war and remain free; that to defeat 
tyranny in the world we need not sacrifice our constitutional 
rights and traditional freedom and that America possesses 
a reservoir of fresh leadership to which it can safely turn, 
even in the heat of conflict, and upon which it must rely to 
keep us a virile nation. 

The most liberal government the world has ever known 
is that in which the individual citizen is the source of all 
power. The American Republic was intended to be that 
kind of system. It was called “Government by the consent 
of the governed.” 

The most reactionary system of government is that in 
which the individual lives and moves and has his being only 
by sufferance of the government. From its inception, the 
New Deal has been moving in that direction. It believes 
that you, the people, are not competent to determine your 
own needs and that you are unable to govern yourselves. It 
reasons, therefore, that the Government must order every act 


of your personal lives, every day, from morning until night 
and from the cradle to the grave. 


Quotes “PropHet’ oF New DEAL 


To understand how the New Deal really proposes to 
change this nation, it is sufficient to read from its prophets. 
One of them, Rexford Guy Tugwell, a year before the 
New Deal came to power, made these startling statements : 

“We have a century and more of development to undo 
* * *” Think of that—a design to undo the greatest 
century of development of any nation in the history of the 
world. It was further said: 

“The first series of changes will have to do with statutes, 
with constitutions and with government * * * it will re- 
quire the laying of rough, unholy hands on many a sacred 
precedent, doubtless calling on an enlarged and nationalized 
police power for enforcement. We shall have to give up a 
distinction. * * * Between private and public * * * em- 
ployments. There is no private business * * * exempt 
from compulsion to serve a planned public interest. Fur- 
thermore, we shall have to * * * recognize that only the 
Federal area, and often not even that, is large enough to be 
co-extensive with modern industry, and that consequently 
the States are wholly ineffective instruments for control 

* * * it has already been suggested that business will 
logically be required to disappear. This is not an overstate- 
ment for the sake of emphasis; it is literally meant.” 

Mr. Tugwell, the New Deal prophet, uttered those words 
in December, 1931. He has occupied, and he still occupies, 
a high administrative post. His words embrace the master 
pattern of the New Deal. 

The President lost no time in adopting that pattern. 
“Our task now,” he said in 1933, “is not discoveries or ex- 
ploitation of natural resources or necessarily of producing 
more goods. It is the less dramatic business of administer- 
ing resources and plants already in hand.” 


New DEAL ARRAIGNED 


And so the New Deal launched a program of manage- 
ment. It was unintelligent, uncompromising, dominating 
and incoherent management. Governmental planners were 
hostile to risk capital. They stifled small business, forced 
distribution of their earnings and made it impossible for 
them to expand. 

They repeatedly devise tax legislation, not primarily to 
raise needed revenues, but as an under-cover method of pro- 
moting dangerous social theories. They saddled upon the 
individual and business complicated questionnaires, reports 
and red tape. They placed both industry and agriculture 
in a governmental strait-jacket. 

But that is not all. In fulfillment of prophecy, the New 
Deal planners laid “rough, unholy hands on many a sacred 
precedent,” and they called on “an enlarged and nationalized 
police force for enforcement.” They constructed gigantic 
bureaucracy and used it for their own political ends. 

Congress was relegated to an inferior position by a servile 
New Deal majority. Even the purse strings were sur- 
rendered to the Executive through lump sum appropriations. 

They likewise sought to make over the executive branch 
of the Federal Government. To quote the Declaration of 
Independence, they “erected a multitude of new offices and 
sent hither swarms of officers to harass our people and eat 
out their substance.” Boards, bureaus and commissions 
multiplied. Our people have been literally deluged with 
orders, decrees and directives that pour from these agencies 
day and night. 
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The Federal payrolls skyrocketed until now there are some 
3,500,000 Federal civil employes. 


CHARGES REACHING FOR POWER 


The traditional Cabinet departments are overshadowed 
and have almost been supplanted by agencies under the direct 
control of the President. Lines of authority and responsi- 
bility became confused and even obliterated. 

Every conceivable political device was employed to build 
the power of the Executive. 

Then came the attack on the Supreme Court. It failed, 
but through continuing Presidental tenure its purposes were 
finally achieved. A substantial majority of all the Federal 
judges now have been appointed by the New Deal President. 
‘Too often those appointees possessed nothing more than the 
doubttul qualification of being New Deal political followers. 

The program likewise included the constant suppression 
and oppression of State and local governments. Local 
authority circumvented and usurped. Money was 
granted to State and local governments upon condition that 
control be surrendered to Washington. 

The New Deal in 1935 even wanted to divide the nation 
into ten or twelve districts or “little Washingtons.”’ Each 
district, of course, would have been under the jurisdiction 
of a Federal administrator. The real purpose was to rele- 
gate the States to obscurity. 

‘The report of the National Resources Committee said that 
many citizens might consider themselves as belonging to one 
region for one purpose and to an adjoining region for an- 
other. In other words, there was to be a paramount, if not 
exclusive, loyalty to the Federal Government. 

Fortunately the proposal was not adopted even though 
the National Resources Committee which advocated it in- 
cluded five cabinet members and Harry Hopkins. 


Was 


Crrres “Aupacious” STATEMENT 


So bold did the planners become that the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States recently had the audacity to declare 
“no business in this country is immune from seizure.” 

Here then is the New Deal record of almost twelve 
long years. ‘The New Deal candidate recently made his 
only recorded admission of fault when he said ‘“‘we have 
made mistakes.” I say to you that these were not mistakes. 
They were the cold, calculated and deliberate acts of an 
Administration that sought as its prophets predicted: “‘to 
undo a century of development—to change statutes, constitu- 
tions and government—and to lay rough unholy hands on 
many a sacred precedent.” 

In spite of this record the New Deal now asks for a fourth 
term. Again it has the sinister support of notoriously cor- 
rupt political machines such as those of Hague of New Jer- 
sev, Kelly of Chicago and Pendergast of Missouri. In addi- 
tion, it has the fervent support of Sidney Hillman and his 
Political Action Committee. 

It is no secret that this committee, including its commun- 
istic adherents, proposes to buy this election with money 
extracted from the honest and patriotic workers of this 
country. It likewise is no secret that Sidney Hillman and 
his committee are now in complete control of the New Deal 
party. 

Our people will not soon forget the sorry spectacle of the 
Democratic National Convention. It was Hillman and the 
big city bosses who made the secret decisions that controlled 
that convention. Nor will they ever forget the President’s 
instructions to the Democratic chairman from a railway car 
of the Commander in Chief on a side track in Chicago, to 
“clear everything with Sidney.” 


Party “DELIVERED” To HILLMAN 


In that tense command the New Deal candidate delivered 
the Democratic party into the hands of Sidney Hillman, the 
radical leader of the Political Action Committee. 

I am sure that the great majority of working people, union 
members and union leaders alike, resent the intrusion of 
Sidney Hillman into a great political party and into their 
private business of casting a free and unintimidated vote. 
They are Americans and they cherish sacred American 
rights. They know as you and I know that any impairment 
of that right by a radical and communistic labor element 
will in the end defeat the honorable and legitimate aims of 
organized labor in this country. 

In its alliances with Hague and Kelly and Hannegan and 
Hillman and Browder, the New Deal has achieved a new 
low in American politics. ‘The vast body of decent American 
voters will not travel in such political company. The cynical 
and sinister bid for power of this unholy alliance will be 
overwhelmingly rejected. This nation proposes to remain 
American. 

In contrast to the New Deal program, the Republican 
party proposes to re-establish liberty at home. Our goal 
also is to prevent hardship and poverty in America—to pro- 
vide opportunity and security and to promote social better- 
ment. Such a goal can be solidly achieved only if we give 
full scope to individual incentive and American ingenuity 
and turn our backs finally and completely on alien philos- 
ophies of government. 


Lists ‘““ConsTRucTIVE” STEPS 

Let us then consider the first steps in a constructive 
program. 

First, we must clean our governmental house of the 
debris with which it is now cluttered and which has been 
accumulating during eleven years of the New Deal. To 
clean house means that we must get rid of needless bu- 
reaucracy. Unbridled bureaucracy is a deadly growth in our 
body politic and it can only be removed through a major 
operation. It will be removed this year through the election 
of the Republican ticket, including Republican Senators and 
Congressmen. Such an election will put the reins of Gov- 
ernment back into the hands of the duty elected representa- 
tives of the people. 

Second, we must restore responsible Cabinet Government 
in Washington. All agencies, boards, bureaus and com- 
missions which are not performing essential governmental 
functions must be immediately liquidated. 

In this way we shall get rid of the costly political feather- 
beds in Washington. Cabinet members must and under the 
administration of Thomas E. Dewey will be chosen on 
the basis of their qualifications for the job. They will be 
charged with full authority and they will be held personally 
responsible. Essential governmental agencies now having 
independent status should and will be placed under Cabinet 
jurisdiction wherever possible. 

Executive abuse of power, confused lines of authority, 
duplication of effort, inadequate fiscal controls, loose per- 
sonnel practices and bureaucratic arrogance must and will 
be ended. Harmony in Government and a balance between 
legislative and executive responsibility must and will be 
restored. Under such a program we shall eliminate con- 
fusion, inefficiency and conflict at home. We shall build 
confidence and faith in the future. 


To Enp “Recktess” TREND 


Third, the Republican party proposes to end the reckless 
trend toward centralization of all power in the Federal 
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Government. Unless that trend is ended State and local 
governments sooner or later will be reduced to provincial 
administrative units—mere satellites revolving about an all- 
powerful national planet. Self-government can survive only 
so long as the people are given a chance to practice it by 
keeping government close to home. The more of history 
that is written at the nation’s crossroads, and the less at 
Washington, the freer and happier our people will be. 

This does not mean that the Federal Government will 
cease to respond to social needs. Changes in economic and 
social conditions do require, from time to time, a reallocation 
of governmental functions. It does mean, however, that 
the reaching out for power by the Federal Government 
under the guise of social reform but actually for the sake 
of power alone must be ended. 

Already a solution of this problem has been pointed out 
by the Republican party. At St. Louis, under the able 
leadership of Governor Dewey, the twenty-six Republican 
Gevernors studied this question with reference to fourteen 
major issues ranging from agriculture to welfare. After 
dealing with these specific issues they arrived at this con- 
clusion: 

“The great objectives we have here sought for America 
cannot be accomplished, either by a constant grasping for 
power on the part of the Federal Government or through 
a stubborn resistance by the States to the participation of 
the Federal Government in a developing and increasing com- 
plicated society. They can be reached only through co- 
operation. And a determination to make our system work 
in the spirit as well as the letter of the Constitution.” 

In any such meeting of Republican Governors next year, 
Ralph Gates will be there. 

And while speaking of Republican leadership in this cause, 
we must always remember the contribution already made by 
the valiant Republican members of Congress. 


“GreaAT ProB_eM”’ Is Joss 


Finally, the Republican party proposes to create in this 
country an atmosphere of opportunity for the individual. 
The one great problem after the war is jobs—honest jobs— 
productive jobs. We propose to put men and women to 
work in private industry as promptly as possible after victory. 
We propose to give special attention to those who have 
served in our armed forces. 

Made-work and Government spending never can be an 
adequate substitute for honest jobs and private employment. 
More than that, our fighting sons abroad and our loyal 
workers at home want honest jobs in private employment. 
To accomplish this great objective, business must be freed 
from its shackles and Government must be taken out of 
competition with private industry. 

Rationing, price-fixing and all other emergency powers 
must be terminated as quickly as possible. Detailed regula- 
tion of farmers, workers, businessmen and consumers must 
be avoided. Abundant production in agriculture and indus- 
ty must be substituted for the New Deal program of scarcity. 
War contracts must be promptly settled and surplus Gov- 
ernment plants and property must be equitably disposed of. 
Small business must be encouraged. Taxes must be reduced. 
Economy in the Federal Government must conscientiously 
be practiced. The integrity of the American dollar must 
be protected. 

These and countless other steps must be taken if needed 
jobs are to be provided after the war. ‘They will be taken 
by a Republican Administration. 

The New Deal has demonstrated that it cannot provide 
jobs without a war. It cannot maintain free representative 
Government. It will not trust the people. It is time to 
elect a President who will clear everything, not with Sidney, 
but with Congress and the American people. Thomas E. 
Dewey is that man. 


Right of Private Property 


RADICAL IDEAS LURING DESPERATE PEOPLES 
By POPE PIUS XII 


Broadcast as reported by the Federal Communications Commission, Vatican City, September 1, 1944 


humanity, while turning its eyes to look at the road 

of tears and blood left behind in deep distress during 
this dark period of history, stands aghast at the abyss of 
misery into which the spirit of violence and domination of 
force have thrown it. 

Without, however, letting itself be discouraged by mem- 
ory of the past, humanity is anxiously seeking the causes of 
such a terrible disaster, both spiritual and material, and is 
determined to take measures against a repetition in differ- 
ent forms of this tremendous tragedy. 

Before so many ruins many honest spirits rise again, as if 
waking up from a troubled dream, anxious to find, even in 
fields that up to now have been separated and distant, col- 
laborators united in the effort and struggle for the great 
work of reconstruction of a world that has been shattered 
in its foundations and torn apart. There is certainly nothing 
more natural, nothing more timely, nothing more urgent, 
even when the most indispensable precautions have been 
taken. 

For all those who glory in the name of Christian and 


“Tiss at the end of the fifth year of the war, 


profess the religion of Christ and live strictly abiding by 
His laws, this willingness and readiness of spirit to work 
in unity and in true fraternal solidarity do not mean only 
the fulfillment of moral obligations to perform civic duties 
but also to raise us to the dignity of obeying the basic prin- 
ciples of our conscience, supported and led by the love of 
God and our neighbors and strengthened by the warning 
indications of the present time and the very intensity of our 
effort, aiming at the salvation of peoples. 


History 1n A Grave Hour 


History is passing through a grave hour, decisive for all 
humanity. An old world lies in ruins. To see a new world 
arise from these ruins—a healthier world, better directed 
and legally more in harmony with the needs of human 
nature—is the craving of martyred peoples. 

Who will be the architects? Who will draw up the basic 
plans for new institutions? Who will be the thinkers who 
will give it its definitive form? 

To the sad and lamentable mistakes of the past other 
mistakes, not less deplorable, may perhaps follow and the 
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world may swing forever from one extreme to the other. 
Or perhaps the pendulum will stop, thanks to the action of 
wise leaders of the peoples, at directives and solutions of 
problems that do not oppose Divine Law and human and, 
above all, Christian conscience. 

On the answer to this question depends the destiny of 
Christian civilization in Europe and al! over the world, a 
ivilization that, far from casting a shade over or harming 
J] the peculiar and greatly varied forms of civilized life, 
is one in which every people can show their own character, 
s one with them and revives the highest principles, moral 
laws written by the Lord in the hearts of men, natural law 
deriving from God, the fundamental rights and inviolable 
dignity of the individual. 

In order to bend man’s will to its principle it infuses 
into all human beings and into entire peoples those superior 
energies that no human power is able to confer and, like 
the power of nature’s forces, protects from the poisonous 
germs that threaten the moral order and oppose its harmony. 

‘Thus Christian civilization does not suppress or weaken 
racial elements in the most varied cultures but brings them 
nto harmony in essential purposes, creating in this way 
that broad union of ideas and moral standards that con- 
ttitute the firmest foundations of true peace, social justice 
and fraternal charity between all members of the great 
human family. 


Pertop or CONFUSING CONTRASTS 


The last few centuries have witnessed one of those con- 
fusing periods full of contrasts that fill history. On one side 
the very foundations of Christian civilization were unde- 
termined; on the other, one saw that civilization differed 
among all people. 

Europe and other continents are still living in varying de- 
grees by the vital forces, principles and values of Christian 
ideology. Some people go so far as to forget this precious 
legacy, to neglect it and even to repudiate it. But the fact 
of the hereditary succession remains. A son may well repudi- 
ate his mother. He does not cease, however, to be biologi- 
cally and spiritually bound to her. 

All these children who have left and forgotten the paternal 
home must always feel, sometimes unconsciously, in the very 
voice of their blood, the echo of that Christian legacy that 
uften, in their purposes and in their actions, prevents them 
from being entirely tempted and led by false values that 
they voluntarily or involuntarily accept. 

Wisdom, devotion, courage, inventive genius, a feeling of 
fraternal love will finally determine the extent to which 
Christian ideology will succeed in maintaining and support- 
ing the gigantic work of the reorganization of social, eco- 
nomic and international life on a plane defined by Christian 
morality and civilization, 

Accordingly, we address to all our sons and daughters in 
this vast world and also to those who, although not belong- 
ing to the church, feel themselves bound to us in this hour 
of perhaps irrevocable decisions, an urgent appeal to co- 
operate in weighing the extraordinary gravity of the moment 
and to consider, above and beyond all such cooperation with 
other various ideological tendencies and social forces that 
may perhaps be suggested by purely contingent motives, that 
fidelity to the legacy of Christian civilization and its pow- 
erful work against all atheistic and anti-Christian currents 
is a master key that cannot be sacrificed for any temporary 
advantages or any shifting combinations. 


SEEKS SYMPATHETIC WELCOME 


This invitation, which we trust will find a sympathetic 
welcome from millions of souls through the world, aims 


chiefly at achieving loyal and effective collaboration in all 
those fields in which the creation of a more just juridical 
order is demanded by the very idea of Christianity. This 
is especially true of all those formidable problems that are 
related to the organization of an economic and social order 
more in harmony with the eternal law of God and more in 
keeping with human dignity. 

Christian thought insists in this new order on the rais- 
ing of the proletariat, and the achievement of this in a firm 
and generous way appears to every true follower of Christ 
not only as an earthly progress but also as fulfillment of 
a moral obligation. 

After bitter years of want, restrictions and, especially, of 
anxious uncertainty, mankind awaits at the end of the war a 
profound and final improvement of its conditions. 

Promises of statesmen and many suggestions and pro- 
posals of scientists and technicians have given rise, in the 
victims of an unhealthy social and economic order, to a 
senseless hope of a millenium of universal happiness. ‘This 
feeling offers a fertile ground for propaganda for a most 
radical program and prepares minds to an understandable 
but unreasonable and unjustifiable impatience that does not 
expect anything from organic reform and everything from 
subversion and violence. 

Confronted with these extreme tendencies, the Christian 
who earnestly meditates upon the needs and misfortunes 
of the time remains faithful to those standards that experi- 
ence, balanced reason and Christian and social ethics indicate 
as the foundation and principles of any just reform. 


PRINCIPLE OF Pore Leo XIII 


Leo XIII, in his encyclical “Rerum Novarum,” laid down 
the principle that any legitimate economic and social order 
should rest on the indisputable foundation of the right to 
private property. The Church has always acknowledged 
the natural right to property and the handing of this. 

It is not less true that private property is a natural fruit 
of labor, a product of intense activity of man, acquired 
through his energetic determination to ensure and develop 
with his own strength his own existence and that of his 
family and to create for himself and his own an existence 
of just freedom, not only economic but also political, cul- 
tural and religious. 

Christian conscience cannot admit as right a social order 
that denies the principle or renders impossible and useless 
in practice the natural right to ownership of commodities 
and means of production. Nor can it accept systems that 
acknowledge the right to private ownership according to an 
altogether false conception and that are opposed to a true 
and healthy social order. Therefore, whenever capitalism 
bases itself upon such erroneous conceptions and arrogates 
unlimited right to property without any subordination .v 
the common good the church has condemned it as contrary 
to the rights of man. 

Indeed, we see an ever-increasing mass of workers come 
up against those effective concentrations of economic wealth, 
often hidden under anonymous forms that succeed in evad- 
ing their social duties, thereby preventing the worker from 
building up his own effective property. We see small and 
medium property owners compelled to wage a defensive 
struggle increasingly arduous and without hope of success. 

On the one hand we see vast wealth dominate private 
and public economy and often civic life. On the other we 
see innumerable multitudes of those who, deprived of any 
direct or indirect security in their lives, take no further in- 
terest in the values of spirit, abandon their aspirations toward 
true freedom and blindly serve any political party, slaves 
of anyone who can somehow promise them bread and se- 
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curity. Experience has shown how much tyranny mankind 
is capable of under such conditions, even in the present times. 

By defending private ownership the church, therefore, 
also pursues a lofty ethical-social aim. She does not intend 
to protect in principle the rich and the plutocrat against 
the poor. On the contrary, ever since its origins the church 
has always protected the poor and the weak against the 
tyranny of the powerful and has always championed the just 
claims of workers against any injustice. 


IMPULSE IN PRIVATE PROPERTY 


The aim of the church is to render the institution or 
private ownership such as it should be in accordance with 
the plans of Divine wisdom and the dictates of nature: one 
of the elements of the social order, a necessary premise of 
human initiative, an impulse to labor for the advantage 
of the temporary and transcendental aims of the goal, the 
prize of freedom and dignity of man, who was created to 
the image of God and to whom was assigned, ever since the 
beginning, domination over matter. 

If a worker is deprived of hope to acquire some personal 
property, what other natural stimulus can be offered him 
that will inspire him to hard work, labor, saving and so- 
briety today, when so many nations and men have lost 
everything and all they have left is their capacity for work? 

Do we, perhaps, intend to perpetuate economic conditions 
of wartime, whereby in certain countries the State controls 
all means of production and provides for everybody and 
everything at the cost of severe discipline? Or are we to 
submit to the dictatorship of a political group that, as a 
ruling class, will control the means of production but will 
lack bread and therefore the will to work of individuals? 

Future social and economic-policy organizing activity of 
the State, of local bodies, of professional organizations will 
not be able to achieve their lofty aims in continuing the 
fruitfulness of the social life and normal returns of a national 
economy unless they respect and protect the vital function 
of private property in its personal and total value. 

Strate May Correct Evits 

When distribution of property is an obstacle to this end, 
which is not necessarily an outcome of private inheritance, 
the State should in the common interest intervene, regulate 
its activities or issue a decree of expropriation with suitable 
indemnity. 

Similarly, small and medium holdings in agriculture, the 
arts, trade and industry must be guaranteed and supported. 
Cooperative unions must provide them with the advantages 
of big business. In large concerns, which still are most pro- 
ductive, the possibility must be afforded of harmonizing the 
labor contract with the social contract. 

Nor should the suggestion be put forward that technical 
progress is toward the establishment of gigantic concerns and 
organizations that must inevitably cause the collapse of a 
social system based upon the private ownership of individuals. 

No, technical progress will not necessarily and inevitably 
determine economic life. Too often it has yielded timidly 
to egoistic exigencies and calculations greedy to increase 
capital indefinitely. Why, therefore, should it not bow 
before the necessity of maintaining and insuring private prop- 
erty for all as a cornerstore of the social order? Even 
technical progress regarded as a social fact must not prevail 
over the general good, but must be governed by it and be 
subordinate to it. 

At the end of this war, which has overwhelmed all ac- 
tivities of human life and directed them into other channels, 
the problem of the future aspect of the social order will be 
a subject of keen strife between various tendencies. In this 


struggle the Christian social idea has the arduous but noble 
task of bringing forward and demonstrating to those who 
follow other doctrines in theory and in practice that in this 
sphere, so important to the peaceful development of human 
relationships, the postulates of true equity and Christian 
principles can be closely joined, guaranteeing salvation and 
well-being to all who can give up their prejudices and pas- 
sions and listen to the preaching of truth. 

We are confident that our faithful children throughout 
the Catholic world, filled with the Christian social idea, will 
contribute, even at the cost of considerable renunciations, 
in the progress toward that social justice for which all true 
disciples of Christ must hunger and thrist. 


AppEAL For HELP For ITALY 


A call to all Christians for vigilance and promptitude to 
face the immense duties that now seem to be approaching 
must not make us lose:sight of the heavy troubles of the 
present. No one will be surprised if, although our love 
embraces equally all the peoples of the earth, our solicitude 
in this respect and at this time draws us particularly toward 
Italy and Rome. 

Direct military operations, which raged over a large part 
of Italian soil, are now far away from the Eternal City. 
But direct and indirect consequences of the conflict have 
far from ceased. 

The city that Mary, sacred to the Roman people, mother 
of divine love, protected in the hour of danger no longer 
echoes to the roar of battle. But the struggle against misery, 
hungery, unemployment and economic discomfort in this 
part of Italy has reached such a point that, especially with 
the approach of winter, it demands a prompt and effective 
remedy. 

No one is ignorant of the fact that in great wars hard 
necessities of a military nature take precedence over all other 
considerations. On the other hand, anyone who does not 
allow himself to be led by particular policies, but devotes 
himself to the imperious necessity of satisfying essential 
civilian needs, will acknowledge and recognize the harmful 
influence and damage that systematic requisitioning and ex- 
port or destruction of valuable means of transport have 
caused to supplies of foodstuffs in sufficient quantities and at 
reasonable prices. 

Everyone will also understand that this abnormal state 
of affairs aggravated by equally large-scale destruction, 
requisitioning and destruction of powerful means of produc- 
tion, has produced a paralysis in economic life of which the 
material and spiritual repercussions on the people grow more 
serious and evident every day. 


CoopERATION Is NECESSARY 


So much evil will not be remedied by sterile accusations, 
but by sincere and generous collaboration of all who hold 
responsibility and authority and can serve the interests of 
the country. Is it not perhaps desirable that for the public 
good there should be cooperation between all upright, honest, 
forthright and experienced people immune from all taint 
of crime and real abuse, even if in the past they found 
themselves in another political camp? Would not such an 
action open the way to a union of souls? 

No people plunged into a material and moral abyss can 
lift themselves up by their own efforts and their own power. 
On the other hand, no people rightly jealous of their own 
honor would wait for their revival to come solely from the 
efforts of others and not at the same time from the effort 
of their own will and energies. 

Certainly, knowing as we do the deep misery into which 
vast areas of Italy have fallen, we remind those whose coun- 
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tries have ample resources and abundant food harvests of 
their obligation not to hold them back for the sake of greater 
profits from those who are starving, mindful of the terrible 
punishments that the eternal judge reserves for those who 
have no pity for their suffering brethren. 

We also urge those peoples whose economic capacities 
have not been seriously damaged by the war to extend to the 
people of Italy, within possible limits and without prejudice 
to what is due to other equally needy nations, that assistance 
which is most required, especially in the early stages of their 
rebirth. 

We freely acknowledge what has already been done and 
we know what is still further planned in this respect by 
the Allied powers, just as we willingly recognize the efforts 
made by the Italian authorities. No one more than our- 
selves, whose apostolic mission affords every opportunity of 
knowing the sorrows and miseries of the oppressed, feels 
deeper gratitude toward all those who in Italy and abroad 
have cooperated and are still cooperating in this noble work. 


HANDICAPPED BY LACK OF SHIPS 


Unfortunately, we have been unable to obtain the use of 
ships for the transport of food and the repatriation of ref- 
ugees. We are nevertheless confident that we will soon 
have other means of bringing succor to many unfortunate 
people. And just as in the past, and certainly in the future, 
we feel deepest gratitude to all those who try to bridge the 
gap between the slenderness of the available resources and 
the immeasurable extent of our urgent needs. 

In this reciprocal helpfulness between the peoples, already 
begun during the war and despite the limitations that this 
entails, we discern an awakening of generosity that is not 
less wise from the political than it is noble from the human 
point of view. I feel that in the heat of battle and the 
passionate clash of opposing interests this generosity may 
weaken, but will not be extinguished, as it has its roots in 
nature itself and in the Christian conception of life, and it 
can come to full flower immediately the sword has finished 
its bitter task. 

We have certainly no more ardent desire than that the 
day should soon come when, the roar of battle having died 
away, peace, security and prosperity would be restored to 
that large part of tortured humanity that has reached the 
limits of its moral and material strength. 

Innumerable people are longing for that day, just as the 
shipwrecked long for the morning star; nevertheless, many 
already feel that transition from the violence of the storm 
to the great calm of peace may still be painful and bitter. 
They realize that the passage from cessation of hostilities 
to the establishment of a normal way of life may entail 
hidden and even more serious difficulties for all citizens. 
It is therefore all the more urgent that a feeling of solidarity 
should rise between the peoples so that the world should be 
healed more quickly and lastingly. 


NeEp FoR A Wor .p Bopy 


In our Christmas speech of 1939 we already expressed 
a hope for the creation of international organizations that, 
avoiding the omissions and deficiencies of the past, would be 
really capable of preserving peace in accordance with the 
principles of justice and equity in the face of all external 
danger. 

Now in the light of such terrible experience, when the 
attention of statesmen and peoples is centered on the pos- 
sibility of setting up a new universal organization for peace, 
we willingly express our sympathy and hope that concrete 
realization of this ideal will correspond in the widest pos- 
sible measure to the nobility of the aim, the maintenance of se- 
curity and peace throughout the world for the benefit of all. 

No one perhaps invokes the end of the conflict and re- 
birth of the spirit of concord between nations as much as 
millions of prisoners of war and civilian internees, compelled 
by war to eat the bitter bread of captivity and forced labor 
in foreign lands. Grief for the sorrows of mothers, wives 
and children and for the long separation from all people 
and things they love destroys and consumes them and fills 
them with a sense of isolation and abandonment that only 
those who can penetrate the deep anguish of their hearts can 
measure. 

Since this war, with all that necessarily or arbitrarily arises 
from it, has led to the most gigantic and tragic migration of 
peoples known to history, it will be a work of noble human- 
ity, clear-sighted justice and administrative wisdom if these 
unfortunates are not kept waiting beyond the strictly neces- 
sary time for their liberation, already far too long delayed. 


Force May Be REQUIRED 


Such a solution naturally would not exclude certain, per- 
haps indispensable, precautions, but it would be the first ray 
of sunshine in the blackness of the night, a symbolic herald 
of a new era in which all nations that love peace—great and 
small, strong and weak, victors and vanquished—will share 
no less in the rights and duties than in the benefits of true 
civilization. 

‘The sword can—and indeed at times must open the road 
to peace. ‘The shadow of the sword may be cast over the 
transition from the cessation of hostilities to the formal 
conclusion of peace. The threat of the sword may loom 
inevitably within juridically necessary and morally justifiable 
limits even after the conclusion of peace, to safeguard the 
observance of rightful obligations and prevent a temptation 
to conflict. 

But the soul of a peace worthy of the name and purifying 
the spirit of the solution is justice, which impartially measures 
out to everyone what is due and takes from all their just 
due—justice, which does not give everything to everyone 
but gives love to all and wrong to no one; justice, which is 
worthy of truth and the mother of healthy freedom and 
assured greatness. 


Sound American Policy 


WILL GERMANY HOLD THE BALANCE OF POWER? 
By BURTON K. WHEELER, Senator from Montana 
Delivered at Economic Leadership Conference and Dinner, New York City, June 15, 1944 


T is a distinct honor to have been invited to speak before 
this Economic Leadership Conference and Dinner, spon- 
sored by the American Tariff League. After all, it is 


no secret that I am regarded by some people in .this 
country as a provincial from the back country, a man of 
narrow nationalistic views, an “‘isolationist.”” It may even be 
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that the thought behind my being invited here was to look 
over a specimen of genus Americanus. But let me assure you 
that more than a quarter of a century’s experience in public 
life convinces me that not infrequently I react to public 
questions in pretty much the same manner as do very sub- 
stantial numbers of plain American people—people who do 
not do much talking or writing, but whose franchise is largely 
determinative of what final American policy shall be. 

This evening, I intend to speak to Americans about Amer- 
ican policies—foreign and domestic. I fully realize my short- 
coming in this field—I am not a silk-hatted, spat-wearing 
diplomat; I do not speak a half dozen foreign tongues; I do 
not agree that fascism is good some places and bad in others, 
or that communism is fine when its adherents are our friends 
and dangerous only when they are our enemies. I think both 
are bad for the peoples’ liberties and freedoms in any form 
wherever they are found. I am just a plain American citizen 
whose ancestors have lived here for more than 300 years and 
I confess that in my old fashioned way I believe that this 
country and its government and institutions are better than 
any other on earth. I shall try to tell you how I see the 
problems that now face the American people. 

You people here, of course, are vitally interested in Amer- 
ican foreign policy because today our domestic policies are so 
dependent upon our present and future foreign policies. 
Our’s is the greatest industrial nation and I understand that 
your organization represents those industrial interests in our 
land who are concerned with selling American goods and 
services. I have read, with a great deal of interest, your 
“Declaration of Principles.” I doubt if there can be any 
basic disagreement with its four major tenets. But the prob- 
lems of unfair competition, monetary policy, international 
exchange stability, the provisions of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, or Tariff rates—all sink into insignificance 
compared with what we do in the matter of a foreign policy. 
These matters can be adjusted to the betterment of national 
welfare when a secure and stable peace comes to the world; 
without that they are merely words on the sands of a beach 
washed away with each rise of the tide. 

Since America’s entry into the war, I have not participated 
in a great deal of public speaking. I have felt that the first 
job was to win the war—to win it fast with the least expen- 
diture of life and treasure. 

It is time that the United Nations did something definite 
and concrete in the way of hastening the end of the war by 
diplomatic as well as military measures, and something 
definite and concrete in the way of planning for the peace. 
And if the United Nations cannot at the moment reach com- 
plete agreement, that fact should not deter our Nation from 
itself doing something. 

The foreign policy of a nation is dictated and motivated by 
the national aims of that state. It is relatively clear why 
Germany fights, or England fights, or Russia fights, or why 
Poland and Finland and Greece fought. What are we fight- 
ing for? It is not enough to answer—kill or be killed. That, 
like all half-truths, is misleading. We stultify our national 
heritage if we regard this merely as a war of survival. We 
betray our sacred honor and the lives of thousands of our 
countrymen if we admit for one moment that our objective is 
solely to whip the aggressor. That theory leads to the con- 
clusion that wars are inevitable. That may be—none of us 
can be certain about that—but surely the military subjuga- 
tion of the enemy must be only a means to an end if this 
Nation’s principles and objectives are not to become suspect 
all over the world. 

Are we spilling blood of American boys up and down 
Europe to crush national socialism, or monarchism, or limited 
democracy and pave the way for establishment of commu- 





nism? Have we changed our role from that of protector of 
the weak to destroyer of minorities? What do we demand of 
the enemy before we stop killing them? What kind of gov- 
ernments do we want in Europe and Asia after the war? 
Are we to continue to fight interminably exhausting our 
financial and economic and natural resources, and even more 
important, the flower of our young manhood until we have 
become a nation of women, old men and cripples, bankrupt 
in men and materials? Isn’t it time that we can do as Pope 
Pius said last week—‘“It (is) of the greatest importance that 
this fear (of a war of extermination) should give way to a 
well-founded expectation of honorable solutions, solutions 
that are not ephemeral or carry the germs of fresh turmoil 
and dangers to peace, but are true and durable; solutions 
that start from the principle that wars, today, no less than 
in the past, cannot easily be laid to the account of peoples, 
as such?” 

These questions bring sharply into focus, it seems to me, 
the fact that we have failed to exploit a means of speeding 
the successful conclusion of the war. It is the absence of a 
simple, clearly understandable policy of what we fight for— 
what are our peace aims. Our war aims are clear enough— 
to destroy the enemy’s will to resist—to uproot Hitlerism. 
Fears exist that a new dictatorship will replace the old. 
What every one wants is the disappearance of all forms of 
autocracy. That is the earnest prayer of distressed and police- 
ridden Europe. It is the prayer of the people of the United 
States as well. But it must be evident that there is no co- 
ordination between these war aims and the peace aims— 
and that lack of coordination may cost this Nation and our 
Allies precious lives that need not be lost. 

It must be realized, of course, that it is no easy thing to 
bring quickly into being agreements on such major matters 
as the future fate of a conquered enemy. | am not unmindful 
that the leaders of the Allied governments face tremendous 
difficulties in solving mutually acceptable compromises. But 
throughout the world, among friendly and enemy nations 
alike, it is the United States of America which is regarded as 
the leader, the pace-setter, the arbiter, and above all, the 
friend of the down-trodden and the enslaved. We have a 
duty, therefore, I believe, to speak in concert with our Allies 
if possible—alone if necessary—but to speak forcefully and 
unequivocally on what our policies are and will be for victor 
and vanquished alike. 

Regardless of the outcome of the war, there still will be 
German people in Europe, probably a German state. The 
war is not going to bring death to sixty million Germans. 
A very substantial number of that German people are prob- 
ably no more in love with fascism than we are. The last 
free elections in Germany proved that conclusively and every 
thing that Hitler has done since has convinced some twenty 
million Germans that he has brought them to disaster. Just 
as in France, Poland, Italy, Rumania and all the countries 
in Europe—there is doubt and worry and wonder as to their 
post-war government—so in Germany there must be ten 
times that sort of speculation. Will there be a nation—who 
will govern it—what territories will it comprise—who will 
control its political and economic and social policies—what 
will be expected of the people after the war? These are only 
a few of the questions that come instantly to mind. And 
from the Allies, the liberators from the yoke of fascism, is 
heard two words—unconditional surrender. Beyond that, 
ominous silence. What choice do many of these enslaved 
people have under those circumstances, except to fight on— 
bitterly and endlessly. 

And what will happen in Europe the moment hostilities 
cease? Why, there will be a vacuum—the most tremendous 
vacuum in government in all recorded history. Most govern- 
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ments in Europe are puppets which will fall with Hitler, 
and even the others will totter in the political convulsions 
that will ensue. What an opportunity for power-hungry men, 
either within those lands or from other lands, to seize con- 
trol! Under such a situation, war will never end; there will 
be revolution after revolution; the life and treasure we have 
expended so fulsomely to end dictatorship may well result 
in the creation of a series of dictators all over Europe, if for 
no other reason than to bring stability. 

That is a result that we must at all costs avoid. We can 
do much to avert its initial coming into being by taking action 
now which will make clear to all the people of the world— 
the occupied lands, the enemy himself—what we propose to 
do. And the first immediate effect of any such action will be 
a definite weakening of the enemy’s will to resist, despite all 
of Hitler’s and Goebbel’s propaganda. 

That is the first problem. Now, what about the second— 
what do we expect in Europe—what kind of governments 
can reasonably be established with a chance of successful 
survival? It is not a question of what we desire—we may 
desire much, but we must face practical realities of what is 
possible, what will work in that conflicting religious, social, 
political and economic cauldron that is Europe. 

It must be abundantly clear that, as Mr. Sumner Welles 
has said—the Future of Europe is something which affects 
the future of every country. And it also follows that to bring 
stability continental Europe must be represented in the de- 
cisions which affect the future of Europe. 

What we in this country are most interested in is the 
establishment of some kind of world order in which it will 
be difficult—I do not say “impossible” because nothing is 
impossible—the establishment of a world order in which it 
will be difficult for Nations to become embroiled in warfare 
with each other. Today the United States still is the most 
powerful nation on earth—militaristically, economically, fi- 
nancially. Six months ago we had the unquestioned power 
and prestige to formulate the kind of peace program which 
we believed would stabilize Europe. Some of that authority 
and prestige has been frittered away, but it is not yet too 
late for this Nation to use its authority to convince our 
Allies of the kind of a peace we want. 

There are honest and conscientious people here and abroad 
who believe that such a world order is possible only through 
a single world government. But I' do not believe that the 
American people will yield its sovereign right as a free 
people in these United States. I do not believe we want to be 
ruled, directly or indirectly, by any’ person, or any council, 
or any world government not under our direct control. The 
price we paid for our own freedom was too dear for that. 
That idea—it seems evident now, from the recent statements 
and views of our hightest officials—has died aborning. 

There are also other honest and conscientious people here 
and abroad who believe that a stable world order that will 
keep us out of future wars is possible only through a military 
alliance of the larger allied nations—Britain, Russia, possibly, 
China, and the United States. But alliances of major powers 
in all history, and particularly since the Holy Alliance, 
clearly negates any such contention. Alliances, if history is 
any judge, tend rather to breed wars. Moreover, an alliance 
is bound inevitably to involve us more and more deeply in 
European and Asiatic power politics. 

No, the answer in my opinion, is a federation of European 
states, a sort of United States of Europe. It is an answer that 
is buttressed by experience both in the United States and 
Furope; it is an answer that is practical and workable for 
Europe and holds out the best guarantee against future in- 
volvement in European affairs by this Republic. 

Let us explore this idea of an economic federation of 


Europe—this United States of Europe; let us understand why 
it is necessary, and why it is more likely to work than any 
other plan yet considered. 

When I returned from a European trip in 1923, I urged 
that we should take what action we could to help establish a 
European federation patterned after our own government. 
I thought then that it was an original idea—I learned later 
that many statesmen had advocated it, notably Briand of 
France. Today I find myself in the company of such men 
as Winston Churchill, Anthony Eden, Clement Atlee, and 
Sir Archibald Sinclair, all of whom both before and since the 
war have strongly urged the creation of a federated European 
state. 

Before we look at Europe, let us consider these United 
States. What do you suppose would have been our history 
if each of our 48 states maintained exclusive sovereignty with 
the tariff barriers and business restrictions that flow from. 
sovereignty. We have here the peoples of all Europe; we 
have customs, social problems and ideas, economic and in- 
dustrial situations varying from state to state, and certainly 
from region to region. Yet, we have made a success of union 
largly because the social, political and economic problems 
are considered and treated as a national problem. 

Basically the problem in Europe is not greatly different. 
The geographical area is far smaller; the agricultural and 
industrial problems are more homogenous; even the ethnic 
and religious differences are no greater than in our own 
country. 

I see here in America the faces of people from all these 
European countries. I cannot believe that only the good 
people from those countries have come here and only the 
bad remain there. I believe these people can get along with 
each other as well on European soil as they do on American 
soil. I want to see them try to do so. I want to help them 
do so for the good of the peoples of Europe and for the good 
of the peoples of America. 

I said a moment ago that we had experience in Europe as 
well as in the United States to guide us. The future organi- 
zation of Europe could well be patterned after that of 
Switzerland. It is well to understand this seeming miracle— 
a nation made up of twenty-five little states with different 
nationalities, languages, traditions, customs, and religions 
united into a pacific and domestic union in the very heart 
of this boiling and exploding Europe. 

Like Switzerland, there is no basic reason why the coun- 
tries of continental Europe cannot be united democratically 
into a single federation free of tariff barriers—a single poli- 
tical and economic entity. I have said this before and I shall 
say it again—the stabilizing effect upon a world that would 
be created by a great free trade area in Europe as a counter- 
part to the great free trade area of our own country cannot 
be over emphasized. 

Such a Federalized Europe would negate the possibility of 
a new and resurgent Germany threatening the weaker neigh- 
boring states or even obtaining hegemony in Europe. In 
such a state, Germans would make up scarcely twenty per- 
cent of the total voting population; within it the vast major- 
ity of non-German Europeans would be an effective demo- 
cratic check against Prussian or Junker control of national 
policies. Moreover, neither the army, the armament industry, 
the foreign policy, the currency, nor the national economy 
would be Germany’s nor that of any other single European 
state. Germany, or any other European state, would cease 
to be a threat to the peace and security of the continent and 
to the world. 

Men of great vision have dreamed for years of collabora- 
tion between nations—of peaceful adjudications of their dif- 
ferences. How better can this be achieved than through the 
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creation of a great federalized state within Europe which 
may bring peace to lands which have been soaked for cen- 
turies with the blood of mankind in futile wars? When the 
European state reaches stability and strength and experience, 
what possibilities will then ensue for the formation of an 
international organization of nations juridically able to 
maintain world peace simply because the hothouse of most 
wars will have been eliminated? 


The longer we wait to openly espouse the idea of such a 
democratic federation or united states, the more difficult 
and dangerous will the situation become. Already there are 
evidences that this policy of “wait and see” will bring us 
into troubled waters by war’s end. While we “wait and 
see,” Russia has not remained idle. I should, perhaps, inter- 
polate here, that I am not criticizing Russia or its leaders. 
They are pursuing policies which they deem best for the wel- 
fare of the Soviet Union. From a purely Russian standpoint, 
its policy of a weak and disunited Europe with many of its 
states leaning heavily on the Soviet for economic and mili- 
tary support is readily justified. What Russia’s policy will 
finally be—whether a Soviet-dominated federation, or an 
alliance of the border states with Russia, or complete inte- 
gration within the Soviet of many of the smaller nations will 
depend largely upon whether we have the power we now 
have to bring about a peace that is in the interest of our 
people. 

Russia, I believe, can be “sold” now on the idea of an 
economic European federation if it can be demonstrated 
that ‘neither Britain nor the United States will dominate 
such a federation, and that it can be so constituted that a 
resurgent Germany will not be able to use it to build up 
a military power strong enough to threaten Russia. 

Britain’s problem is not dissimilar to that of Russia’s, 
although in England there is already a substantial body of 
public opinion which favors a sort of united states of Europe. 
Britain, like Russia, throughout her history has been threat- 
ened by continental nations. And throughout history she has 
used the balance of power and disunity in Europe to save 
her. In Britain, like in the United States, there are men 
who oppose the impairment of British sovereignty by mem- 
bership in a European union. The idea of the British parlia- 
ment being under the direction of a majority of continental 
nations is repugnant to them. And there is the even more 
ominous argument that such an involvement would lead to 
dismemberment of the Empire, simply because Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South Africa are unwilling to 
bind themselves to the European continent. These men in 
Britain are not unwilling, however, to sponsor a European 
federation which would not include Britain. There are, of 
course, others in Britain who fear the future with a united 
Europe and prefer a postwar Europe divided by a new bal- 
ance of power. It is this segment of British public opinion 
which, if followed, must inevitably lead to a clash with 
Russia over the extent of the balance of power to be exercised 
by these two great states. 


But there is hope in Britain for the more realistic and 
practical course. A year before the outbreak of the war, 
Churchill wrote: 


“Why should Europe fear unity? As well might a man 
fear his own body. ... I believe that Europe will be 
driven, sooner or later, to question the monstrous absurdity 
of his own organization. ... The conception of a United 
States of Europe is right. Every step taken to that end 
which appeases the obsolete hatreds and vanished oppres- 
sions, which makes easier the traffic and reciprocal services 
of Europe, which encourages its nations to lay aside their 





threatening arms or precautionary panoply, is good in 
itself, is good for them and good for all.” 

Mr. Atlee, leader of the Labor party, has said that Eu- 
rope must federate or perish!” 


It does not take a prophet to see that the situation being 
what it is in Europe, Britain cannot go it alone. Mr. 
Churchill made this clear when he said, speaking of the idea 
of a European federation—‘‘All this will, I believe, be found 
to harmonize with the high permanent interests of Britain, 
the United States and Russia.” 


Unless the United States takes an active and forthright 
part in pushing the idea of a democratic union of Europe, 
we face at the end of the war, what will amount to a par- 
tition of the continent into British and Russian spheres of 
influence. 


Is it so difficult to realize what a return to this balance of 
power means? Isn’t it clear that regardless of Germany’s 
military defeat, she will have won the war politically? For 
it must be plain that both Britain and Russia will woo the 
new Germany in an effort to keep her out of the other’s 
sphere of influence. In effect, Germany will hold the balance 
of power. Am I conjuring up spooks and goblins? Well 
then, has not this bidding for Germany’s favor already be- 
gun? How interpret Russia’s “Free German” Committee 
already functioning in Moscow? How interpret the shrewd 
Russian propaganda which tells the German people that Rus- 
sia does not seek the dismemberment of the German Reich? 
How far and how long can Britain remain quiet and not 
make counter-bids unless a definite European policy is de- 
cided upon now? 


Do you believe that the American people are fighting the 
war for a new balance of power in Europe? Do you believe 
the American people are fighting the war to restore rubber, 
oil, tin and copra exploitations to a few individuals who have 
become members of the peerage through the use of slave 
labor? Do you believe that the American people are fighting 
a war to establish communism in Yugoslavia or the other 
Balkan states? Do you believe the American people are fight- 
ing the war to give Russia a slice of Finland? Do you 
believe the American people are fighting the war to give 
trucks and tanks and railroads and airplanes to one nation 
so that it, in turn, can give them to another nation to build 
good will between these second and third recipients of our 
substance? Do you believe that the American people are 
fighting the war to wash every coral beach in the Pacific 
with their sons’ blood for the right in the postwar world to 
pay rent for the use of airfields on such islands? Isn’t it a 
sad commentary on affairs when in this democratic Republic 
the people do not know their own country’s foreign policy ? 

War, it has been said, is but an instrument of foreign 
policy. Therefore, when foreign policy loses direction, war 
loses its meaning. The contrasts between the powerful mili- 
tary might of Britain and the United States and their unim- 
pressive political effort, between their military resolution and 
their political irresolution are significant. Both here and in 
England people are asking—‘“What is the war about?” To 
defeat the Germans? Of course—that is our immediate ob- 
jective. But that alone is not enough. The defeat of the foe 
is a necessity, but something far more fundamental must be 
accomplished for the security, the well-being, the honor, 
prestige and principles of this Nation are at stake. 

Any consideration of foreign policy and the stabilization of 
Europe to prevent future wars must necessarily include a 
consideration of our domestic postwar problems. They will 
be many and they will require the best efforts of every think- 
ing American lest we lose here in this country the freedom, 
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the economic security, the liberty, and the kind of govern- 
ment we are fighting for. 

If it is sound judgment in time of peace to prepare for war, 
it is equally good sense in time of war to prepare for peace. 
We have much to learn from Britain on this score—the 
English are not idle. Even in the darkest days of the London 
blitz, English merchants and exporters continued zealously 
to wuard their markets. Nor have they failed to take advan- 
tave of every opportunity since to prepare the way for British 
trade in the postwar world. 

What have we done? Our Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act is still law. We are continuing to foster a “good neigh- 
bor” policy in Latin and South America. I sometimes have 
grave doubts of the degree of success of these programs to 
date. This may well be due to lack of proper administration 
or to the exigencies of war. 

But it seems to me that the situation which will face us 
economically in the postwar world will be vastly more com- 
plicated than before the war while the policies and the plans 
which guide us are of a pre-war vintage. 

It may be well to examine briefly the facts that have added 
to the complexity of the economic position in which the 
United States will find itself in the postwar era. For the 
past generation United States exports, expressed as a per- 
centage of national income, have progressively decreased. 
Only during periods of war, or reckless foreign loans, have 
exports reached relatively high figures. But in many foreign 
countries exports constitute as much as forty percent of their 
national income. It is obvious, therefore, why such countries 
seek to broaden their markets by every means including 
propaganda directed against all American tariffs. It may not 
be realized, but it is a fact nevertheless, that in the pre-war 
period United States tarifls were on the average—and I de- 
sire to emphasize the word “average’’—among the lowest 
of the major exporting and importing countries. I have in 
mind, of course, that the word “tariffs” includes such devices 
as quotas, exchange controls and embargoes. 

In recent months this propaganda stemming from abroad 
and echoed here for the elimination of tarifls has been replete 
with the words “equal” and “free” access to raw materials 
by all nations. Frankly, I do not know, and have not been 
able to learn, just what is meant by this “equal-access-to-raw- 
materials.” 

Again we hear some of our super international “do-good- 
ers’ say that because we are—they should say we were—the 
richest nation in the world we should enter into some kind 
of a “share the wealth” agreement with the other countries 
of the world. We should lend-lease—never to be returned— 
our manufactured goods as well as our raw materials. 

Our country has about six percent of the world’s popula- 
tion but in normal times possesses and produces about one- 
third of the world’s income. Even if we are to re-distribute 
our wealth and our income on a come-one, come-all basis, the 
percentage increase for the remaining ninety-four percent 
of the world’s population would be fractional. And what 
would happen to our own standard of living! I am not 
ashamed to argue that we owe our first duty to our own 
people—although it has become fashionable in some quarters 
to depreciate such a philosophy. 

1 fail to understand these men who on the one hand 
openly admire and praise Stalin for looking out for Soviet 
Russia first, and regard Churchill as the world’s foremost 
figure because he says plainly that he has not become the 
king's first minister to dismember the empire and on the 
other hand sneer at those whose primary concern is the well 
being of their fellow Americans. To me, it is self evident 
that if we reduce living standards appreciably here, we 
jeopardize not only the national wellbeing of our population 


—but bankrupt our own government. I should like to im- 
press upon you as forcibly as I can that dictators are but the 
trustees of bankrupt nations. 

In analyzing this problem we must recognize that we 
already have owed to us some thirty billion dollars worth 
of reciprocal lend lease, if the original understandings for 
repayment in “kind” are honored ; we possess the bulk of the 
world’s merchant shipping. Until recent years our greatest 
imports in value were such things as silk, rubber, sugar, wood 
pulp, and the like. We have now developed nylon, out of 
coal, air and water—which even before our entrance into the 
war was threatening to displace silk almost completely. And 
there are many other competing fibers of a more or less 
similiar sort, waiting to find their way into the market. The 
cost of nylon is, for most purpos:s, well below that of the 
natural imported silk and this cost is continually declining. 
Never again will the American consumer have to pay Five 
Dollars or Six Dollars a pound for silk or its equivalent. 
Some other products that have also felt the hand of science 
are—news print, wool, rayon, vegetable oils, copper, alu- 
minum and the even lighter magnesium metals. Laminated 
wood, tin, lacquers, plastics, dehydrated and frozen foods, 
drugs and synthetic products of all kinds. Never again should 
there be great fluctuations in the price of rubber. Whether 
or not the United States continues to import a certain quan- 
tity of crude rubber, the very fact that we have the artificial 
product which can be made at a competitive price, will put 
a ceiling on the price that can be charged for the crude. Thus 
the American manufacturer will be saved the losses and grief 
arising from speculation in vast inventories at rapidly fluctu- 
ating prices, and the American consumer will get his rubber 
tires at a price which can largely be predetermined. 

We used to think it impossible, because of the higher labor 
costs, to grow great quantities of beet sugar in this country. 
However, recent developments in machinery and technique 
have more than cut in two the labor cost of producing beet 
sugar, and only a beginning has been made. A recent careful 
examination of all imports into the United States during the 
year 1939, of an annual value exceeding ten million dollars 
leads to some conclusions which may surprise the uninformed. 
It appears that such progress has already been made that, 
if it were necessary, the United States could get along very 
comfortably under its own steam, importing not more than 
one-fourth or one-fifth as much in value as it actually im- 
ported in the year 1939. Under urgent war conditions, the 
figure of necessary imports could even be cut to a substantially 
lower point, provided we were importing only for the pur- 
pose of taking care of ourselves, and not for lend-leasing to 
the rest of the world. 

I am not recommending as a policy, that the United 
States try to restrict its imports in this manner. I am merely 
stating that all the figures and facts, when properly analyzed, 
indicate that in normal times the rest of the world is not 
likely to have a great supply of commodities which we 
urgently need, and which could be counted upon to be used 
in payment for heavy exports from the United States. 

Such are the facts seeming to compel a nationalistic self- 
sufficient economic policy for the United States. Added to 
them is the growing desire on the part of our people to cease 
all squandering of our money and resources. 

On the other hand, do we want to revert to the policy of 
China and Japan prior to the 19th Century when a com- 
mercial contract with the outside world was forbidden? The 
result of that policy was ruinous. It held those countries to 
a medieval economy while the rest of the world progressed 
through the industrial revolution into the machine age. 

It would also seem desirable to have sufficient competition 
from foreign sources to insure at all times reasonable prices 
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on all commodities for our consumers and insure efficient 
operation of our domestic production. Furthermore, our 
merchant marine will be worthless without a flourishing 
foreign trade. 

It is therefore imperative that we avoid extremes. Let us 
exercise caution in reaching conclusions. Americans have 
never lacked in initiative or enterprise. If these are coupled 
with careful analysis plus a continued investigation of the 


facts not only by our government but by each individual com- 
pany, I have no fear of the outcome. 

Our boys who are scattered throughout the world are re- 
turning and will return with first-hand knowledge of every 
country on the globe. This information alone will be in- 
valuable. Armed with complete data and exercising the 
cautious courage’ which is attributed to all Yankees, we will 
follow victory at arms with victory at home. 


A Re-birth of Faith in Our Future 


FREEDOM LINKED TO SECURITY 
By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor of New York, and Republican Presidential Nominee 
Broadcast from Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., September 7, 1944 


ONIGHT we open a campaign to decide the course 

of our country for many years to come. The next na- 

tional Administration will take office Jan. 20, 1945, 
and will serve until 1949. Those years 1945 to 1949 will 
be largely—and we pray, wholly—peace-time years. 

For nearly three years our nation has been engaged in a 
world war. Today our armed forces are winning victory 
after victory. Total, smashing victory is in sight. Germany 
and Japan shall be given the lessons of their lives—right in 
Berlin and Tokyo. 

America—our America which loves peace so dearly—is 
proving once again that it can wage war mightily . . . that 
it can crush any aggressor who threatens the freedom which 
we love even more than peace. The American people have 
risen to the challenge. The war is being won on the battle- 
fronts. It is also being won in the factory, the office, the 
farm, the mine and the home. 

Yes, we are proving that we can wage war. But what are 
the prospects of success as a nation at peace? The answer 
depends entirely on the outcome of this election. 

At the very outset I want to make one thing clear. This 
is not merely a campaign against an individual or a political 
party. It is not merely a campaign to displace a tired, ex- 
hausted, quarreling and bickering Administration with a 
tresh and vigorous Administration. It is a campaign against 
an Administration which was conceived in defeatism, which 
failed for eight straight years to restore our domestic econ- 
omy, which has been the most wasteful, extravagant and 
incompetent Administration in the history of the nation and 
worst of all, one which has lost faith in itself and in the 
American people. 

This basic issue was clearly revealed in the recent an- 
nouncement by the Director of Selective Service in Wash- 
ington. He said that when Germany and Japan have been 
defeated it will still be necessary to demobilize the armed 
forces very gradually. And why? Because, he said, “We 
can keep people in the Army about as cheaply as we could 
create an agency for them when they are out.” 

For six months we have been hearing statements from 
the New Deal underlings in Washington that this was the 
plan. Now it is out in the open. They have been working 
up to it. Because they are afraid of peace. They are afraid 
of a continuance of their own failures to get this country 
going again. They are afraid of America. 

I do not share that fear. I believe that our members of 
the armed forces should be transported home and released 
at the earliest practical moment after victory. I believe that 
the occupation of Germany and Japan should very soon be 
confined to those who voluntarily choose to remain in the 


Army when peace comes. I am not afraid of the future of 
America—either immediate or distant. I am sure of our 
future, if we get a national Administration which believes in 
our country. 

The New Deal was founded on the philosophy that our 
frontiers are behind us and all we have left to do is to quar- 
rel over the division of what we have. Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self said in 1932: “Our industrial plant is built . . . our 
task is not .. . necessarily producing more goods. It is the 
soberer, less dramatic business of administering resources 
and plants already in hand.” The New Deal operated on 
that philosophy for seven straight peace-time years with un- 
limited power. At the end of that time in 1939, the New 
Deal gave its own official verdict on its failure by this cold 
admission: “The American economic machine is stalled on 
dead center.” 

The Administration knows that the war, with all its tragic 
toll of death, debt and destruction, is the only thing that 
saved it. They are deadly afraid that they will go back to 
resumption of their own failures. That is why they are 
afraid to let men out of the Army. That is why they say it 
is cheaper to keep men in the Army than to let them come 
home. 

Now let us get another point straight for the records 
right here at the beginning. In the last hundred years we 
have had eleven periods during which business and employ- 
ment were well below normal. During that period, the 
average depression lasted two years. In the entire hundred 
years the longest depression of all was five years and the next 
longest was four years—up to the last one. 

When this Administration took office the depression was 
already over three years old. Then what happened? In 
1933, when the depression was then five years old—longer 
than any other in a century, we still had 12,000,000 unem- 
ployed. By 1940 the depression was almost eleven years 
old. This Administration had been in power for seven 
straight years and there were still 10,000,000 Americans 
unemployed. 

It took a world war to get jobs for the American people. 

Let’s get one thing clear and settled. Who was President 
during the depression that lasted from 1933 until some time 
in 1940, when war orders from all over the world began 
to bring us full employment again? The New Deal kept 
this country in a continuous state of depression for seven 
straight years. It made a three-year depression last eleven 
years—over twice as long as any other depression in a whole 
century. 

Now, Washington is getting all set for another depres 
sion. They intend to keep the young men in the Army. The 
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New Deal spokesmen are daily announcing that reconversion 
will be difficult, if not impossible. They say that relief rolls 
will be enormous. They drearily promise us that we will 
need to prepare for an army of unemployed bigger than the 
armies we have put in the field against the Germans and the 
Japanese. That’s what’s wrong with the New Deal. That’s 
why it’s time for a change. 

The reason for this long-continued failure is two-fold. 
First, because there never was a worse job done of running 
our government. When one agency fails the New Deal just 
piles another on and we pay for both. When men quarrel, 
there is no one in authority to put a stop to it. When agen- 
cies get snarled up there is no one in authority to untangle 
them. Meanwhile, the people’s business goes to pot and the 
people are the victims. 

Right in the final crisis of this war, the most critical of all 
war agencies—the War Production Board—fell apart be- 
fore our eyes. This is also the board in charge of reconver- 
sion and jobs. Yet, we have seen quarreling, disunity and 
public recriminations day after day as one competent man 
after another resigned and the head of the board was sent 
to China. We have seen this happen in agency after agency. 
The cost to the war effort to the country can never be cal- 
culated. And it’s time the people put an end to it. 

When the W. P. B. fell apart, so did your chance under 
this Administration for jobs after the war. For now the 
New Dealers have moved in, and their handiwork, their 
promise for America is not jobs—but the dole. 

‘The other reason for this long continued failure—the rea- 
son why they are now dismally preparing for another de- 
pression—is because this Administration has so little faith 
in the United States. They believe in the defeatist philosophy 
that our industrial plant is built, that our task is not to 
produce more goods but to fight among ourselves over what 
we have. 

I believe that we have not even begun to build our indus- 
trial plant. We have not exhausted our inventive genius. 
We have not exhausted our capacity to produce more goods 
for our people. No living man has yet dreamed of the limit 
to which we can go if we have a government which believes 
in the American economic system and in the American 
people. 

This convinced that we can achieve 
social security only by surrendering a little bit of freedom 
for every little bit of security. That is exactly what our 
enemies thought. So their people first lost their freedom and 
then their security. I cannot accept that course for Amer- 
ica. I believe—I know—that we can achieve real social 
security only if we do keep our freedom. 

There can be—there must be—jobs and opportunity for 
all, without discrimination on account of race, creed, color or 
national origin. There must be jobs in industry, in agri- 
culture, in mines, in stores, in offices, at a high level of 
wages and salaries. There must be opportunity and incentive 
for men and women to go into business for themselves. 

The war has proved that despite the New Deal, America 
can mightily increase its frontiers of production. With com- 
petent government America can produce mightily for peace. 
And the standard of living of our people is limited only by 
the amount of goods and services we are able to produce. 

The New Deal prepares to keep men in the Army because 
it is afraid of a resumption of its own depression. They can’t 
think of anything for us to do once we stop building guns 
and tanks. But to those who believe in America there’s lots 
to do. Why, just take housing, for example. If we simply 
build the homes the American people need in order to be 
decently housed, it will keep millions of men employed for 
vears. After twelve years of the New Deal the housing of the 
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American people has fallen down so badly that just to come 
up to the standards of 1930 we will need to build more than 
a million homes a year for many years to come. And this 
does not include the enormous need for farm housing re- 
pairs and alterations. 

By the end of this year we will have an immediate need 
for 6,000,000 automobiles just to put the same number of 
cars back on the road that were there in 1941. We will 
need after the war 3,500,000 vacuum cleaners, 7,000,000 
clocks, 23,000,000 radio sets, 5,000,000 refrigerators, 10,- 
000,000 electric irons, 3,000,000 washing machines and mil- 
lions of other household appliances. There are 600 different 
articles made of steel and iron which have not been manu- 
factured since 1942. All this means production and pro- 
duction means jobs. But that kind of production and that 
kind of job are beyond the experience and vision of the New 
Deal. 

The transportations industry—rail, air and motor—is 
waiting to get going. 

The mighty energy we found lying dormant and unused 
in this country at the beginning of the war must be turned 
from destruction to creation. There can and must be jobs 
for all who want them and a free, open door for every man 
who wants to start out in business for himself. 

We know from long experience that we will not provide 
jobs and restore small business by the methods of the New 
Deal. We cannot keep our freedom and at the same time 
continue experimentation with new policy every day by the 
national government. We cannot succeed with « controlled 
and regulated society under a government which destroys in- 
centive, chokes production, fosters disunity and discourages 
men with vision and imagination from creating employment 
and opportunity. 

The New Deal really believes that unemployment is bound 
to be with us permanently. It says so. They will change 
this twelve-year-old tune between now and election. They 
have done it every time. But they’ve always come back to 
it after election. The New Deal really believes that we can- 
not have good social legislation and also good jobs for all. 
I believe with all my heart and soul that we can have both. 

Of course, we need security regulation. Of course, we 
need bank-deposit insurance. Of course, we need price sup- 
port for agriculture. Of course, the farmers of this country 
cannot be left to the hazards of a world price while they 
buy their goods on an American price. Of course, we need 
unemployment insurance and old-age pensions and also re- 
lief whenever there are not enough jobs. Of course, the 
rights of labor to organize and bargain collectively are fun- 
damental. My party blazed the trail in that field by passage 
of the Railway Labor Act in 1926. 

But we must also have a government which believes in 
enterprise and government policies which encourage enter- 
prise. We must see to it that a man who wants to start 
a business is encouraged to start it, that the man who wants 
to expand a going business is encouraged to expand it. We 
must see to it that the job-producing enterprises of America 
are stimulated to produce more jobs. We must see to it 
that the man who wants to produce more jobs is not throttled 
by the government—but knows that he has a government as 
eager for him to succeed as he is, himself. 

We cannot have jobs and opportunity if we surrender 
our freedom to government control. We do not need to 
surrender our freedom to government control in order to 
have the economic security to which we are entitled as free 
men. We can have both opportunity and security, within 
the framework of a free society. That is what the American 
people will say at the election next November. 

With the winning of the war in sight, there are two 
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overshadowing problems. First, the making and keeping of 
the peace of the world so that your children and my children 
shall not face this tragedy all over again. This great objec- 
tive to which we are all so deeply devoted, I shall talk about 
at Louisville tomorrow night on the radio. 

The other problem is whether we shall replace the tired 
and quarrelsome defeatism of the present Administration 
with a fresh and vigorous government which believes in the 
future of the United States, and knows how to act on that 
belief. 

Such action involves many things: Tax policies, regulatory 
policies, labor policies, opportunity for small business, the 
bureaucracies which are attempting to regulate every detail 
of the lives of our people—these are all of major importance. 
I shall discuss each of them in detail before this campaign 


is over. I will discuss them in plain English and say what 
we propose to do about them. 

I am interested—desperately interested in bringing to our 
country a re-birth of faith in our future. I am deeply inter- 
ested in bringing a final end to the defeatism and failure of 
this Administration in its domestic policies. I am deeply 
devoted to the principle that victory in this war shall mean 
victory for freedom and for the permanent peace of the 
world. Our place in a peaceful world can and will be made 
secure. But nothing on earth will make us secure unless we 
are strong, unless we are productive and unless we have faith 
in ourselves. We can and we will recover our future and 
go forward in the path of freedom and security. I have 
unlimited faith that the American people will choose that 
path next November. 


The Lawyer, the Constitution, and the 
Modern World 


“LET THE LAWYER TAKE UP HIS TASK” 


By JOSEPH C. O’-MAHONEY, Senator from Wyoming 
Delivered before the Indiana Bar Association, Indianapolis, Ind., September 1, 1944 


Y theme tonight is that industrial organization in 
the modern world has outrun the formulae by 
which, under law, the individual rights and oppor- 

tunities of men are preserved, and that the lawyer of this 
age is presented with a task comparable to the one which 
confronted the framers of the Constitution. They knew how 
to preserve human rights and liberty while setting up a new 
and powerful National Government. They wrote the im- 
mutable principles of freedom into the Constitution at a 
time when the clashing interests of 13 discordant States 
threatened the orderly development of society. 

There are clashing interests now, not among the States, 
but among economic classes. The relation of government 
to the organizations by which our economic life is dominated, 
the power of government over people, the authority of in- 
dustrial management and of Government management, the 
relationship of labor, capital, and agriculture, all constitute 
an area in which legal concepts have not yet clearly crysta- 
lized. It is in this area that the lawyer must prove his 
capacity to understand and to preserve the public interest. 

It has been said that this period in which we live, like the 
days in which the Constitution was drafted, is a time for 
greatness. Surely that is true for the members of this learned 
profession who know that the law is not only a rule by which 
commerce and industry may be carried on, but also a rule of 
democratic order under which people may live in security, 
and, in an atmosphere of freedom, make the most of the per- 
sonal attributes of spirit, mind and body with which they 
have been endowed. 


THE Peopite ARE THE SourRcE oF Law 


As lawyers we know that, according to our tradition and 
our most sacred beliefs, the law springs from the people 
themselves, and that there is no higher authority than the 
people. ‘They are the source of all political power, but in 
this age we have seen the people lose control over their own 
affairs. We have seen an age of chaos, a chaos that has pro- 
duced the most terrible war of all time, and all, primarily 
because leadership in business, in industry, in politics, has not 


understood how to adjust individual, human rights to the 
complexities of the modern world. To make this adjustment 
is the opportunity, and indeed the duty, of those who are 
members of our profession. 

Consider for a moment the times in which we live. We 
have established a marvelously efficient national industrial 
organization operating on a national scale. 

We have, through the National Government, coordinated 
these industrial groups into the most superlative technical 
organization for the production, transportation, and delivery 
of military power that was ever imagined. 

Even before the Government stepped in to achieve this na- 
tional organization of industrial might, we saw national 
economic organizations make gigantic strides in wealth and 
power. The great units which were created to carry on com- 
merce and industry throughout the country were accompa- 
nied by the appearance of other national organizations. A 
naitonal chamber of commerce came into being, and a score 
of national trade associations; organized labor formed itself 
into national groups; agriculture, the only occupation in the 
modern world still carried on for the most part by individ- 
uals in their individual capacity, was also organized on a 
national basis. Then followed national consumer groups, and 
national educational groups, and national organizations of 
practically every calling to which men turn. 


EMPHASIS OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


This emphasis of the national scope of our existence has 
turned our attention away from the needs of the purely in- 
dividual and local side of our natures. This side of society 
has been, as it were, overwhelmed by national and interna- 
tional development. Yet, as lawyers, we know that the prin- 
ciples of human freedom which lie at the root of all our 
political and legal concepts must lie also at the root of our 
economic concepts. We cannot have political freedom unless 
we preserve economic freedom. The two concepts are, as it 
were, opposite sides of the same shield. Capitalism and de- 
mocracy are identical. Capitalism, basically, is the right of 
private property and by “private” property we mean indi- 
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vidually owned property. Democracy, basically, is the right 
of the individual to control and direct the means by which 
he makes his livelihood, as well as the means by which he 
preserves order in the village, the county, the State, the 
Nation, yes; the whole world. 

This is indeed a time for greatness, because this is no 
ordinary time. It is the most extraordinary the human race 
has experienced in perhaps a thousand years. In such times 
as these it is the duty of the lawyer to devote all his energies, 
all his learning, all his spiritual! understanding to the great 
task of adjusting the concepts of law to the needs of the 
people in the complexities of national and international eco- 
nomic organization by which we are surrounded. 

He is shortsighted, indeed, who imagines that this world 
crisis is only a military interlude after which law and living 
will revert to what they were before Hitler moved into Po- 
land. The past .is dead. We race forward toward a new 
world in which there will have to be a new adjustment of 
the people and the law. All through the history of mankind 
the basic duty of the lawyer has been to understand the rela- 
tionship between the individual and the authority which gov- 
erns him. Having understood that relationship, it has always 
been the lawyer’s duty in times of crisis like this to help 
frame the law so as to preserve for the individual the maxi- 
mum freedom consistent with good order and public welfare. 

It would not be too much to say that this war is being 
tought because the lawyers of the last 50 years have not un- 
derstood that the times were out of joint, and have not un- 
dertaken the task of protecting local and individual rights 
from the new authorities that were being called into exis- 
tence by the astounding advances of science, engineering, and 
industry. 

What I am saying is that in the modern world the scien- 
tist, the engineer, and the industrialist have taken leadership, 
hut the lawyer has lagged behind. In the world of physics 
and chemistry, of science and invention, there has been al- 
most unimaginable progress. But the law has not coupled 
human freedom to that progress. The achievements of science 
have been used by ambitious, power-hungry, and emotionally 
unstable men to crush mankind, to deprive the individual 
of liberty, and to establish arbitrary control. The lawyers, 
who as a class have not carried out their task of preserving 
the balance between men and authority, cannot escape their 
share of responsibility for the conditions that exist. 

Does that sound like an exaggerated statement? Tell me 
then how did it come to pass that an Austrian paperhanger 
whose writings and speeches marked him by every standard 
of intelligence and culture as a man of mean attributes and 
gross philosophy almost made himself the master of the 
world? How did this impossible thing happen? It happened 
because people all over this globe, in their local communities, 
in their States, their nations, their empires, were unable to 
solve the personal problems of daily livelihood in a world 
in which science and invention, while creating new luxuries, 
had brought about such concentration of economic authority 
and such a lack of local and individual power, as to open wide 
the door to the political demagogue. It was the failure of 
business and political leadership to preserve a stable oppor- 
tunity for the masses to earn a living that brought the au- 
thoritarian state into existence. The authoritarian state 
brought the war. 

It could not have been otherwise, for once the principles 
of popular government were overthrown, and arbitrary 
power was. established in Italy and Germany, the war of 
world conquest was inevitable, because the authoritarian 
state could not be safe until the principle of democracy had 
been utterly uprooted everywhere else. 


LEADERSHIP AND THE LAWYER 


As a profession, we lawyers did not comprehend what was 
happening and we took no steps to preserve the principles 
upon which our Constitution was founded, though they were 
being undermined before our very eyes. Now that victory 
in the war is certain, we can no longer postpone consideration 
of the problem of authority and the individual in the modern 
world. It is the very basis of post-war reconstruction. While 
maintaining all the gains of industrial organization, we must 
develop the formula by which to preserve, in economic as 
well as political organization, the principle of popular sov- 
ereignty that is the heart of the Federal Constitution. 

We have the example of the men who drafted that instru- 
ment. It was the lawyers in the Constitutional Convention 
who planned and wrote that charter of individual freedom. 
There were 34 of them among the 55 delegates who at- 
tended. Ten of them had been judges. They were chosen 
not as representatives of the commercial class, but as repre- 
sentatives of the public. They were selected in the States 
by farmers, land-owners, and traders in the colonial legisla- 
tures, who believed them to be the men best qualified to rep- 
resent all groups and all interests. They were known as 
men of public spirit, rather than as the spokesmen of class 
interest. 

I emphasize this aspect of their service because so many 
lawyers in our time are regarded as the spokesmen of spe- 
cial groups, and because there is so great a tendency nowa- 
days to classify men, not as citizens of the Republic, but 
according to their economic interest—business, agriculture, 
labor, and so on through all the pressure groups which on 
a national scale serve special interests instead of public in- 
terest. The men who drew the preamble of the Constitution 
were not thinking in terms of special classes or of class gov- 
ernment. They were thinking of the people as a whole. 
They were thinking of justice, of domestic tranquillity, of 
the common defense and general welfare. They were trying 
to erect a government that would “secure the blessings of 
liberty to themselves and their posterity” that is to say for all 
the individuals who then constituted, and in the days to 
come, would constitute the people of this great Nation. 

Then, when the First Congress assembled, this objective 
was made even more clear by the adoption of the Bill of 
Rights. This again was the work of lawyers who under- 
stood the deep public significance of the new government 
and how important it was for the preservation of freedom to 
leave no doubt that the people were the source of authority, 
that the new government was being created to serve but 
not to rule them. 


LAWYERS AND THE BIL. or RIGHTS 


These men who gave us the Constitution knew from 
intimate experience precisely what they were trying to do. 
They had seen a king attempt to rule by the exercise of ar- 
bitrary central authority, authority they were expected to 
obey but which they were not permitted to direct. The 
lawyers of 1789, animated by a patriotic public spirit, la- 
bored to erect a government which derived its sanction from 
the will of all the people, not from any part of them. It is 
true, of course, that the business interests of the Colonies 
were enthusiastically active in the campaign for ratification, 
but that was not because they thought the new Constitution 
would set up a businessman’s government. They knew better 
because they had joined in the promise that a bill of rights 
would be adopted. They worked for ratification because they 
knew it would be good for business and for all vocations to 
have a stable government designed to safeguard the public 
welfare by protecting fundamental human rights. 
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The Bill of Rights was an assertion of the sovereignty of 
the people as individuals over the organizations they create. 
It was an unmistakable declaration of their authority over 
government. It could not have been otherwise, therefore, 
than an assertion of their authority over every subordinate 
organization as well. But more of that later. 


IMPORTANCE OF LocaL AUTHORITY 


Let me here invite attention to another lesson that may be 
drawn from the Constitution. One of its greatest virtues is 
to be found in the delicate balance it established between the 
local and the national powers of government. It is true, as 
Charles Warren, the distinguished modern authority on the 
Constitution points out in his book, The Making of the 
Constitution, that the members of the Convention were filled 
with the purpose of forming a strong central government. 
“One cannot fail to be impressed,” he writes, “with the fact 
that the burning desire and insistent determination pervad- 
ing them was that the union of the States must be preserved 
and that all legislative or other conditions prevailing in the 
States v-hich were impeding or undermining this possibility 
of union must be remedied in any new form of government 
that might be developed.” 

It was also true, however, that the advocates of a strong 
central government joined the opponents of that idea in 
defense of the rights of the individual as against the Govern- 
ment. “The desire to protect individual rights (whether of 
property or otherwise, whether of the rich or poor) against 
governmental injustice was shared by leaders of thought on 
both sides,”” Warren tells us. 

The lawyers of the Constitutional Convention saw both 
sides. Knowing that they were building a national govern- 
ment for people who nevertheless lived and earned their 
livelihood in local communities, they drafted an instrument 
that was designed to preserve to the States and to the people 
full authority over local and State concerns, while vesting in 
the National Government full authority over those concerns 
which affect the Nation as a whole. This elementary dis- 
tinction between State and Federal power is known, of 
course, to every lawyer, but it cannot be said that every law- 
yer nowadays applied the cold logic of that distinction to the 
economic questions of the hour as John Marshall did to the 
economic problems of his time. It was that great Chief 
Justice himself who defined the scope of the commerce clause 
as embracing even wholly intrastate business transactions 
when they “affected more States than one,” a doctrine which 
many a briefholder for national business would like to toss 
aside if possible, in our time. 


CAUSE OF FEDERAL EXPANSION 


The expansion of the Federal power which we have wit- 
nessed during this century has not been the result primarily 
of the efforts of those who would create a stronger central 
government than that created by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion and later perpetuated by judicial construction and by 
force of arms. The expansion of Federal power in our time 
has been due almost exclusively to the expansion of national 
commerce. That expansion, in turn, has been due to the 
fact that science and invention have utterly altered our world 
and have completely eradicated the geographical boundaries 
by which business was confined when the Constitution was 
written. 

The devastating speed with which science has advanced is 
scarcely comprehended even by those of us who have wit- 
nessed its greatest strides. Certainly we have not clearly 
perceived the dislocations of local and individual economic 
authority it has caused. Thirty-five years ago, when I went 
West, the airplane was still in the experimental or demon- 


stration stage. It was not an instrument of commerce. At 
the beginning of this century there was no such thing as an 
automobile highway. The traveler who would venture 100 
miles from home in the motor car of that era was an in- 
trepid adventurer. Radio was undreamed of and though the 
telephone was a thriving success and in constant use for local 
business, the coast-to-coast and international phone conversa- 
tions of our time never entered even the dreams of the aver- 
age person. 

During the less than 3 years since we entered this war, 
science has leaped forward again. We made the landings in 
Normandy and we are sweeping the Germans back to their 
own frontiers, because our engineers have accomplished physi- 
cal wonders beyond even the capacity of the scientific Teu- 
tons. Tojo, who in December 1941 felt certain that Tokyo 
was beyond all possibility of danger from the enemy he dared 
to challenge, has fallen from power because the American 
B-29 has almost abolished distance. 

These are the things that have built up central power. 
Science has extended the radius through which men can exer- 
cise their influence. Measured in terms of transportation and 
communication, the globe today is, in size, only a fraction of 
the globe into which every man in this room was born. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 


More than that, the instruments that we use, the services 
we demand, even the entertainment upon which we insist can 
be produced and supplied only by huge organizations of men 
and capital. 

Consider the invasion of Normandy. There were 13,000 
seagoing craft in the English Channel that memorable 6th 
of June, and 17,000 aviators were overhead, in I know not 
how many aircraft, furnishing an air umbrella for the tens 
of thousands of boys who went ashore with other thousands 
of jeeps and tanks and even bulldozers. They tell me that 
the paper in which were drawn the countless maps that were 
needed for the operation weighed more than 100 tons. 

All of this was the product of organization of which the 
eighteenth century had no conception. It tells the story of 
the coordinated activities of literally millions of men. It was 
possible only because before the war we had industrial and 
business organization that was completely beyond the scope 
and jurisdiction of merely local governing authority. To 
perform this miracle of science and industry by which we are 
overwhelming Hitler, we had to have the central coordinat- 
ing power of government in a degree never before conceived, 
save by the totalitarians. It was possible here and in 
Britain only because a high degree of central power had al- 
ready been developed in industry before central government 
itself had begun to grow. 

This is the modern world of which I speak, the modern 
world of highly concentrated economic power in which it is 
the task of the lawyer to preserve the constitutional right of 
the individual to live freely and pursue his own happiness in 
his own way. This is the world in which is posed again the 
delicate problem of adjusting necessary government authority 
in such a manner as not to destroy or impair either the eco- 
nomic or the political freedom of the individual citizens. 


INDIVIDUAL Economy SUBMERGED 


Members of the profession of law will miss the whole 
meaning of the modern crisis if they fail to realize that local 
business has been submerged by national business. It is this 
submergence of our purely local and individual economy in 
the organized national economy that is the most vital factor 
of the modern crisis. 

The State of New York is the richest and most power- 
ful State in the Union. Its gross revenues in 1942 amounted 
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to a little more than $720,000,000. Yet that same year the 
Pennsylvania Railroad took in more than $838,000,000, the 
General Electric Co. more than $913,000,000, the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co. more than $1,378,000,000, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. almost $1,500,000,- 
000, United States Steel almost $1,900,000,000, and General 
Motors $2,250,548,859. 

Each of the last three has in excess of 300,000 employees. 
If you were to count their stockholders also and take into 
consideration the families of the employees, you would rea- 
lize that each of these giants is an economic state with a 
population of more than a million. Every one of a hundred 
national corporations is more wealthy and powerful than 
most States and practically all cities. Only the Federal Gov- 
ernment can cope with them. 

Yet when you read the law books, you will find the courts 
using the simple personal pronoun in referring to these gi- 
gantic economic entities as though they were flesh and blood 
persons instead of collectivist organizations. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a sentence taken from an opinion of Justice Holmes 
in a case involving two wealthy corporations engaged in the 
manufacture of chewing gum. They were litigating an ac- 
counting arising from a patent infringement. “It would be 
unjust,” writes the great justice of the corporate litigants, 
“to charge an infringer with the gross amount of his sales 
without allowing him for the materials and labor that were 
necessary * * * but it does not follow that he should be 
allowed what he paid for the chance to do what he knew 
that he had no right to do.” The same habit of personalizing 
the huge corporate organizations of the day is followed in 
Congress. ‘The debate on the surplus property bill now un- 
der consideration is full of “hes” and “hims” that refer not 
to persons, but to the huge corporate units which outfitted 
the Nation for this, the greatest war of all time. 


CorporRATE PERSON VERSUS NATURAL PERSON 


It is this fantastic confusion of the corporate person with 
the natural person which has made it so difficult for many a 
legal mind to comprehend what has been happening to our 
local and individual economy. If we insist upon thinking of 
an economic state as a natural person, it will be difficult if 
not impossible for us to preserve the balance which the con- 
stitutional fathers established. When they performed their 
monumental public service, most business and commerce was 
purely local and purely personal. The people who inhabited 
the original State supported themselves working with or from 
their neighbors, and communities were economically inde- 
pendent. This was the foundation of democracy. Economic 
authority and political authority were coextensive. But we 
have lived to see a great change. Economic authority has 
moved out of the local community to the financial centers of 
the Nation. 

When the managers of a billion-dollar corporate giant 
alter a production policy, millions of people in thousands of 
communities all across the country are affected. Jobs are 
made and unmade not only for the thousands employed by 
the giants but by other thousands employed by other businesses 
in affected communities. Grocers and haberdashers, doctors, 
and even lawyers in every State experience a change of eco- 
nomic status when a board of directors sitting in New York 
decides, for example, to curb expenditures, for reasons that 
are good and sufficient for the corporation. Yet they can do 
nothing about it. If they try through the State legislature, 
or the city council, it is not unlikely that they will find that 
the best local lawyers have been retained by the foreign cor- 
poration and are appearing before the local lawmakers to 
protect the corporate rather than the community interest. 
It is not at all unusual to run across the lawyer who, in all 


sincerity, talks of personal rights and individualism while 
serving the modern collectivist economic state. 

It is this disappearance of local economic independence that 
is destroying the foundations of democracy much more than 
the machinations of agitators or politicians. If there had 
been no economic instability in Germany, Hitler could not 
have overthrown the Weimar republic. 


PropLe ARE SUPERIOR TO ORGANIZATIONS 


This is not to say that the huge corporate organization is 
an evil, for it is not. It is absolutely essential in the modern 
world, but so also is the independent local community; so 
also, above all, is the economically independent individual 
citizen. It was he the authors of the Bill of Rights had in 
mind when they wrote the charter of personal liberty. When 
they made the people masters of the Government, surely they 
did not intend that the people should not also be masters of 
those national economic organizations, corporate and unincor- 
porated, which, after all, though they dominate the eco- 
nomic destinies of the people, are, nevertheless, mere crea- 
tures of man. 

As we move now toward the complete collapse of our 
enemies in this war, we do so bearing a national debt that 
amounts at this moment to more than $208,000,000,000, or 
$1,540 for every man, woman, and child of our 135,000,000 
people. The income of our people has, it is true, reached un- 
precedented heights—one hundred and fifty-eight billions— 
but it is based on Government expenditures. The Federal 
Government has been buying with deficit dollars 50 percent 
of all goods and services produced in the country. These 
purchases are for purposes of war. When peace comes and 
war purchases stop, production will cease, with consequent 
disaster to us all unless we find a new market for our tre- 
mendous productive capacity. 


SocIAL AND INDIVIDUAL Economy ESSENTIAL 


Where is this new market to be found? It will be found 
in the revitalization of our local communities, in the stimula- 
tion of renewed local and State pride, in the reestablishment 
of the local economy, and, above all, in the maintenance of 
a high standard of living for all. The expanded purchasing 
power of the masses alone can take the place of Government 
spending, if we want to maintain a democratic economy and 
the institution of private property. 

We dare not rely on big national business alone. These 
organizations are not so constituted as to serve the general 
public interest except in the narrow field of their own op- 
erations. They are concerned with their own success in inter- 
state commerce rather than with the success of all com- 
merce or with the success of any purely local business. 

We must develop the formula by which national com- 
merce and local commerce may exist side by side, each per- 
forming its own function. The development of this formula 
is distinctly a task for the lawyer, for it will be a rule of 
law. It cannot be found in a test tube in the chemist’s lab- 
oratory. The engineer cannot calculate it on a slide rule. 
The businessman cannot find it in his ledger. But the law- 
ver can find it if only he will cast aside his prejudices, and in 
his local community, emulating the example of his prede- 
cessors of the eighteenth century, seek again in his books 
those immutable principles of human justice which in every 
crisis of the past have helped mankind forward. 


THE PeopLe WILL PREVAIL 


Make no mistake about it, the people will prevail. Nothing 
can stop their onward sweep. 
Who did not feel a tightening of the throat when he read 
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of the liberation of Paris? The jubilation on the streets, 
the wild joy with which our soldiers were greeted, the em- 
braces and kisses that were showered upon them were all the 
manifestation of a people who knew that once more they 
were free, that once more they were at liberty to handle 
their affairs without constraint from any outside authority. 

We set them free—we and our allies. Here, indeed, do 
we see again “a new birth of freedom,” for all the peoples 
of the world. To make it live and thrive and spread—that 
is a problem of government and of law. Let the lawyer 


then take up his task. Let him go back to his own com- 
munity and there among his neighbors in every walk of life, 
seek to build anew the foundations of democracy. Let him 
realize that the victory of organized might in this global 
war will not be complete until individual economic freedom 
has been established in every State, city, and county in which 
people live. Let him absorb anew that spirit of public serv- 
ice which filled the hearts of the lawyers who wrote the 
Constitution. Then will he open new horizons of freedom 
for all mankind. 


Victory, Peace and Jobs 


WE WILL DEFEND REAL FREE ENTERPRISE 
By GEORGE MEANY, Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor 
Delivered at an international Labor Day celebration at Toronto, Ont., Can., September 4, 1944 


AM happy indeed to be here in Canada, and in the city 
| of Toronto, on this historic Labor Day of 1944—the 

last Labor Day, I am confident, of the war against 
Hitler Germany. It is always a pleasure to be among the 
trade unionists of Toronto. You are people who are and 
have long been outstanding for your devotion to the prin- 
ciples and ideals of the organized labor movement. Your 
District Labor Council is the oldest continuous association 
of trade unions in Canada. Indeed, having been in existence 
for a period of 72 years, it is older than the American Fed- 
eration of Labor itself. 

Not only are you trade unionists of Toronto known as 
enthusiastic and loyal adherents of the philosophy of progress 
through organization, but you are also noted as intelligent 
and intensely patriotic citizens of the Dominion of Canada. 
The record which you—and your fellow trade unionists in 
all the provinces—-have made in the five long years during 
which your country has been at war will stand out as one 
of the brightest pages when the history of this global con- 
flict is finally written. May I say to you that we of the 
American Federation of Labor are proud—very proud in- 
deed—that we can count you among the affliates of our 
organization? 

On this Labor Day there are just three things that we of 
labor here in North America are profoundly interested in. 

First, we want to see this war against the enemies of 
mankind brought to a victorious conclusion. Second, we 
want action taken that will prevent the outbreak of another 
world war twenty or twenty-five years hence. Third, we 
are determined that there shall be jobs after victory for all 
who want them and need them, and that there shall never 
again be the disgraceful spectacle of mass unemployment in 
our two countries—countries so bountifully provided with 
all that is needed for prosperity and a happy and full life. 

Let us consider first the attainment of victory over the 
aggressors who thought they could conquer and enslave the 
world, who told themselves that the democracies were weak, 
soft, lazy and disunited. 

This victory, which is our primary objective, as it has 
been for a period of years, is closer today than ever before. 
On Labor Day one year ago our forces had driven the en- 
emy from North Africa, but had not as yet set foot on the 
Italian peninsula. Hitler and his armies were still in pos- 
session of vast expanses of Russian territory.. France was 
still completely under the Nazi heel. 

How different the picture is today! 
By far the greater part of Italy has been wrested from 


the German’s grasp. Rumania and Bulgaria have deserted 
Hitler’s sinking ship. Our Russian ally, in a sustained 
drive of almost incredible power, has sent the invader reel- 
ing back toward the Reich. And in France the armies of 
the United Nations under the command of General Eisen- 
hower—the dogged, gallant, indomitable fighting men of 
Canada; the young men from the factories, offices, farms 
and colleges of your good neighbor, the United States; the 
superb fighting men of Great Britain, and the soldiers repre- 
senting the other United Nations—are showing Mr. Hitler 
what the “weak democracies” can do when the need arises. 

And what our boys at the front have shown Hitler to 
date, impressive as it has been, is as nothing compared to 
what they will be showing him, to his very great sorrow 
and dismay, we may be sure, in the fateful weeks which lie 
just ahead. 

Our military progress during the past year has been made 
possible, in the main, by just two things. First, by the 
courage, stamina and outstanding fighting skill of our sons 
and brothers who engage the enemy in battle on every front. 
Secondly, by the magnificent manner in which the soldiers 
of production here at home—and I mean Canada and the 
United States alike—have backed up our boys. 

When we consider the feats of our fighting men at sea, in 
the air and in today’s warfare on the soil of Italy and 
France, it is well not to forget, as newspaper writers and 
radio commentators invariably do, that there are now con- 
siderably more than a million and one-half members of 
American Federation of Labor in the armed forces of our 
two countries. 

From time to time we are told that soldiers are angry at 
labor, that there is a wide gulf between fighting men and 
the workers on the home front. Such talk is largely the 
product of the enemies of labor. The simple fact is that the 
plain people, which is just another way of saying the work- 
ing people, are doing the fighting in this war. Carpenters, 
truck drivers, machinists, plumbers, clothing workers, clerks, 
laborers—these are the people who will be found to be 
very, very numerous in the armies of the Dominion of 
Canada and the United States. 

The men and women in the aircraft plants, the shipyards 
and all the factories producing war materials throughout 
Canada and the United States have performed miracles of 
production without which the march toward victory by the 
United Nations would not have been possible. I am sure 
that you in this gathering, and your brother trade unionists 
in other parts of the Dominion, are quite familiar with the 
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story of how you have doubled, trebled and quadrupled pro- 
duction of the essentials of war since September of 1939. 
Probably you are not quite so familiar with the details of 
war production south of the border. I do not wish to 
weary you with a long string of statistics, but I should like 
to quote just a few figures on United States production. And 
may | say that these figures are most authoritative; they 
come from a United States Army newsmap sent to American 
armed forces overseas in the month of June. Here are the 
figures: 

From January 1, 1942, to January 1, 1944, the United 
States produced 424,000 pieces of artillery. That is, 580 
large-caliber guns a day. 

In two years ending December 31, 1943, the United 
States turned out 1,160,000,000 rounds of ammunition 
for those big guns. 

In 1943 the United States produced 19,000,000 tons of 
merchant shipping. This figure is 17 times that of 1941. 
In a single month during 1943 the United States turned 
out as much warship tonnage as in 18 months prior to 
Pearl Harbor. 

United States production of planes in one month (about 
9,000) is almost equal to the first-line strength of Ger- 
many and Japan combined. A thousand planes are now 
produced each month by the same number of workers 
needed to produce 100 planes in 1940. 

In 1942 and 1943 the United States produced 1,200,000 
military vehicles and 148,000 tanks and other combat 
vehicles. Or one new truck every minute for the two- 
year period. 


This record of war production in the United States and 
the equally brilliant record of war production made by the 
skilled, patriotic, hard-working production soldiers, men 
and women alike, here in Canada speak for themselves. The 
American Federation of Labor is tremendously proud of the 
unbelieveable feats performed by its members in our two 
countries during the years of war. They have turned out the 
irticles needed for the defeat of the enemy at a faster rate 
than attained ever before. They have adhered faithfully to 
the no-strike pledge despite frequent injustices inflicted now 
by the employer, now by some agency of government itself. 

So far as our first objective, victory, is concerned, we are 
justified in saying that we are well on our way to that 
destination. And we are well on our way, in a verv large 
measure, because of the fact that we, the workers of North 
America, have carried out the greatest production program in 
the history of the world. All workers have had their part 
in this feat of production, but the chief part has been played 
by the members of organized labor. 

With victory over the brutal Axis warmarkers now only 
a4 matter of time, it behooves us to give thought to ways and 
means of making sure that no nation or dictator can again 
plunge the world into such a conflagration as we have known 
since September, 1939. I do not think there is a sane person 
anywhere on our continent who does not want this to be 
the last of the world wars. Yet, unless we go beyond the 
stage of merely hoping, of merely looking to our govern- 
mental representatives to work out some kind of peaceful 
world order for us while we concern ourselves with other 
matters, there is not much reason for us to expect the com- 
ing peace to be an enduring one. 

The American Federation of Labor has realized from the 
outset that the organized workers of North America not 
only had a paramount stake in the durability of the peace 
but also that they had a heavy responsibility to make a 
genuine and constructive contribution to the achievement of 
a lasting peace. The leaders of our movement recognized 


from the very beginning of this struggle that, just as victory 
is our primary war objective, so must the establishment of an 
enduring peace be our No. | postwar objective. 

It is the position of the American Federation of Labor 
that if we, as peace-loving nations, wish to be saved from 
future wars, we must join wholeheartedly with other like- 
minded nations to prevent any covetous nation from resort- 
ing to war. We believe that cooperation, which has served 
us so effectively in coping with the aggressors during this 
war, must be our reliance in taking care of any future would- 
be aggressor the moment he lifts his head. 

Up to now there has never been a world organization that 
was able to prevent war. We had the League of Nations, 
set up after the First World War. In 1919 the peoples of 
the world yearned, as they do today, for an instrument that 
would insure peace. They were given the League of Na- 
tions. There were high hopes for the League, and I may 
say in this connection that the American Federation of 
Labor, in its 1919 convention, declared its approval of the 
covenant of the League and of the Treaty of Versailles, and 
urged the United States Senate to ratify the treaty so that 
the United States might enter the League. 

We know now, with the wisdom of experience, that the 
League of Nations was not the answer. It was not the 
answer because it lacked sufficient strength to enforce its 
decisions. The League did not prevent the Japs from seizing 
Manchuria. It did not prevent Mussolini from making war 
on Ethiopia. It did not prevent Hitler from making the 
various aggressive moves that preceded the actual outbreak 
of hostilities five years ago. 

The solution may not be simple, but the problem is. The 
problem is to provide the force with which to carry out the 
decision to have peace endure after the Axis has been de- 
feated. In our communities we do not expect our local gov- 
ernments to maintain law and order without giving them the 
necessary force to impose the desires of the law-abiding 
majority upon the handful of criminals. In our shrunken 
world, we cannot expect an international organization with- 
out teeth to be able to maintain international law and order. 
No, the answer to the problem is to have an international 
organization, made up not only of the major powers but 
of all the peace-loving countries of the world, and to arm 
this agency with police powers which it will not hesitate 
to use promptly and effectively against those who respect 
no law except the law of force. 

Of course, all that we propose for the prevention of 
future war would be entirely superfluous if the same spirit 
of warm friendship which exists between our two countries 
also prevailed throughout the world. Here in North Amer- 
ica we have lived in peace and mutual respect for some 130 
years. And perhaps it is not amiss to say that the similarity 
of ideals cherished by the workers of Canada and those of 
the United States, which has enabled them to belong to the 
same unions, has had an important part in fostering the 
friendship and understanding that have made our coun- 
tries the foremost good neighbors on the face of the earth. 

But we must remember that our relations are unique. The 
people of Canada and the people of the United States have 
attained true brotherhood, mutual confidence and respect. 
Our friendship is stronger than bands of steel. But, unfor- 
tunately, in other parts of the world such a state has not 
even been approached. In other parts of the world there are 
nations that have no respect for their neighbors—nations 
who aspire to dominate, defile and enslave their neighbors. 
Until now the decent people of the earth have permitted these 
aggressor nations to call the tune, to launch wars whenever 
it pleased them to do so. We have had the proof of two 
world wars in a generation to dissipate any foolish ideas 
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that such gangster nations could not exist in the twentieth 
century. 

Yes, we here in North America must continue to set the 
world an example of civilized, friendly relations between 
peoples and nations, but at the same time we must do our 
part to make all our people realize that laissez-faire is as 
antiquated and ineffectual in the field of maintenance of peace 
throughout the world as it is in the economic realm. The 
American Federation of Labor has officially gone on record 
in support of international cooperation to render impossible 
a third world war. Now, with victory in sight, it becomes 
our duty—the duty of every working man and woman— 
to make our voices and desires heard by our governments, 
so that they will know what we want and waste no time 
providing it. 

Unless we manifest the intelligence and the willingness 
to cope with this problem, it will be only a question of time 
before the world has visited upon it a catastrophe so great 
as to make this present war look like a Sunday School picnic. 
In a third world war, should we prove so foolish as to 
allow a third war to occur, we may rest assured that scien- 
tific discoveries and developments with respect to engines 
of death and destruction would make targets of our cities, 
notwithstanding our separation from Europe by the width 
of an ocean. 

To keep faith with the men who have died and with those 
who will fall before the victory is won, to see to it that 
democracy, decency and justice, for which man has strug- 
gled over the centuries, are not wiped from the earth, we 
must—we have no alternative—make sure that the peace, 
this time, is a lasting one. 

This brings us to our third outstanding objective, and 
that is the attainment of full employment, in the days and 
years after the war. 

The position of the American Federation of Labor on 
this subject is that jobs must be provided for everybody who 
wants and is able to fill a job. For the men who will be 
returning from service as defenders of the free way of life. 
For the men and women who have been working in the war 
plants, manufacturing the things with which the service- 
men fought, and who will be released from these jobs when 
peace comes. 

We of the American Federation of Labor believe in and 
uphold our economic system against rival systems, but we 
do not accept the theory that under our economic system 
recurring periods of mass unemployment and mass misery 
are unavoidable. We know that this has happened in the 
past. But that is no reason why it should happen in the 
future. It will not happen if we determine not to permit 
it to happen. It will not happen if we of labor make clear 
—perfectly clear—that while we realize there must be some 
dislocation while the change-over is being made from war- 
time to peacetime production, we will simply not tolerate 
any recurrence of prolonged mass unemployment. 

Yes, we are friends and defenders of free enterprise—of 
real free enterprise. And we intend to continue to be ad- 
vocates of free enterprise. But the employers of our two 
nations must do their bit, so that the benefits which we know 
free enterprise can give the average wage-earner are actually 
made available to him. All too often in the past, unfor- 
tunately, have the benefits of free enterprise accrued exclu- 
sively, or almost exclusively, to the employer. During the 
Great Depression of the decade which preceded the out- 
break of war, our free enterprise system was of very slight 
comfort to those who, through no fault of their own, were 
jobless and hungry. 

There is one thing that this war has made obvious to all 
of us, and that is that there is no sound reason for suffer- 


ing and misery in days of peace, that there is no sound reason 
whatsoever for mass unemployment here on this North 
American continent, that there is no sound reason for want. 

For during these years of war we have seen that we can 
turn the wheels of our industrial machine at top speed, and, 
in so doing, make jobs for all. This we have done for pur- 
poses of war. This we must also do, when victory has been 
achieved, for the constructive purposes of peace. 

The question is: Can we do it? 

Yes, we can do it. But there is only one way we can do 
it, and we're not doing it now. 

The way to provide a job for every returning serviceman 
and a job for every worker is to put ample pyrchasing power 
in the hands of the people. For unless they have the money, 
they cannot buy the articles which they want and need. And 
when they cannot buy, the factories stop prodr ~¢—and 
workers find themselves on the street, looking for asw jobs 
which are not to be found. 

We cannot have prosperity unless industry can find profit- 
able markets for the peacetime goods it can produce. Those 
markets, if they are to be found anywhere, must be found, 
primarily, right here at home, in North America. Here are 
the people with the highest standards of living in the world. 
Here are the people, more than those of any other coun- 
tries, who want the automobiles, the radios, the refrigerators, 
the modern homes, the washing machines and all the other 
items for the production of which industry in Canada and 
the United States was geared before the war and will be 
only too happy to gear themselves again, once the enemy 
has been beaten. 

The war has brought about a tremendous expansion in the 
industrial plant of both our countries. At the same time, 
we have greatly increased our efficiency in production. The 
result will be, in the postwar era, that both in Canada and 
the United States we will be able to produce more goods 
than ever before in history. 

But unless we act now to give peacetime jobs to all— 
peacetime jobs that pay enough to enable the worker to buy 
the things that can be produced—we shall be in for an- 
other depression. And since it will be possible to produce 
more with fewer workers than ever before, it seems in- 
evitable that such a depression, if we permit it to occur at 
all, will be much worse than the one before the war. 

We must bear in mind, in connection with this problem of 
providing the adequate purchasing power needed to keep 
our consumer goods industries going and thereby provide 
full employment, that when the war ends there will also 
be an end to the overtime that has in many cases enabled 
workers to keep going on hourly wage rates which are too 
low. When the present long hourly work week is reduced 
—and it is obvious that it must be reduced when the war 
ends—consumer purchasing power will slump badly. 

Hourly wage rates must be readjusted upward prior to 
any reduction in the work week if we are to have the con- 
sumer purchasing power needed to maintain full employ- 
ment. 

If we are merely to reduce the work week in order to 
spread the work and allow the income of the individual 
wage-earner to decline, the workers, although employed, 
would not be in a position to buy anything but the bare 
necessities of life. Under such circumstances there would 
be no market for the various articles I mentioned a little 
while ago, such as automobiles, radios, refrigerators, elec- 
trical appliances and the like. 

We of labor see how purchasing power—purchasing power 
in the hands of the many—is the basis of full employment 
and prosperity. Business, government and labor must co- 
operate to maintain this vitally needed purchasing power 
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which comes to the worker from one source alone—his pay 
envelope. That pay envelope must not be reduced. 

The time has come for the organized labor movement of 
our two nations to prepare for the days of peace. There is 
no time to lose. The war in Europe may come to an end 
almost any day now; we are told that our military leaders 
expect Germany to surrender, at the very latest, by the 
end of October—and that’s less than 60 days off. 

We have met the challenge of war. Now we must pre- 
pare ourselves to face the challenge of peace. We owe it to 
all of us, but especially to the brave men who have faced 


the bullets of the enemy, to win the battle against unem- 
ployment. With the will and the determination, with the 
assistance and cooperation of all—workers, farmers, business- 
men, government—we can rout this enemy as our boys are 
routing the enemy on the battlefields of France. 

Canada and the United States have been, I think, the 
best two countries in all the world. Let us, in the postwar 
period, make them better yet. Let us make them countries 
in which every worker has a full opportunity to build a 
happy and a secure life for himself and his family. Then 
indeed will we be an example to all the world. 


Foes of Democracy 


THAT OUR FREEDOM MAY NOT VANISH 
By MAX W. BALL, Consulting Petroleum Engineer, Denver, Colorado 
Delivered before the Grand Rapids Rotary Club, Grand Rapids, Mich., July 6, 1944 


MAN’S foes shall be they of his own household.” 

The gravest dangers to democracy do not stem 

from Berlin and Tokio; they emanate from Grand 

Rapids—yes, and from Rockford and Remus—and they focus 

on Lansing and Washington. Here and there through the 

centuries freedom has succumbed to assault from without; 

far more often it has succumbed to deterioration from with- 

in. Whenever man has come to prize life and ease and 

security above right, liberty, and self-reliance, there free- 
dom has vanished. 

Life and ease and security are precious material boons; 
to extend them to all men is a high and humanitarian ob- 
jective. Insofar as they are extended without sacrifice of 
spiritual vitality democracy is strengthened, but when they 
are extended at the cost of courage and initiative democracy 
is undermined and imperiled. Here is one of the great para- 
doxes of history: Most of the measures that have destroyed 
freedom have been moved by the humanitarian, seconded 
by the expedient, and carried by the selfish, the slothful, and 
the improvident. In this, as in so many things, history re- 
peats itself. The foes of our own household are clad in high 
idealism, but their basic appeal is to self-seeking materialism. 


Tue MareriaAuistic Docrring OF PACIFISM 


The first foe I would name is pacifism. It is an especial 
danger because it wears a semblance of the ideal of democ- 
racy itself. Democracy exalts man, the individual. It pro- 
claims his right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Of these three, life is tangible, material; liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness are intangible, things of the spirit. 
Pacifism seizes on the tangible thing and exalts it as the 
whole. It makes mans life and his right to it the sole thing 
of importance. In pacifist theory, man should never be called 
upon to sacrifice or endanger his life for the sake of spiritual 
rights such as liberty and the pursuit of happiness, either 
his own or those of others. I submit that never in all history 
has there been a more materialistic philosophy, a doctrine 
that more clearly exalts bodily well-being above spiritual 
values. Yet this doctrine, so definitely the negative of Christ’s 
philosophy that “Whosoever would save his life must lose 
it,” has lived intimately among us disguised as Christian 
idealism, the pet of our women’s clubs, the favorite of our 
schools, and the darling of our churches. 

We. need not theorize about its dangers. We have only 
to look out over a world ablaze, because so many people 
thought it was wicked to have or use fire engines. 


The pity of it is that no real war would have been neces- 
sary to prevent the present horror if our horror of war had 
not been so great. The watchman seldom has to shoot to 
prevent the store he guards from being robbed. He needs 
merely to be armed and prepared to shoot if necessary. If 
we, and by “we” I mean the believers in democracy, had not 
told ourselves that war was the only evil in God’s sight, and 
in consequence let ourselves become too weak to fight, we 
should not have needed to fight. A strongly armed England 
or a strongly armed United States, ready to use her strength, 
could have kept Japan out of Manchuria without a war; 
Japan was not then ready for war and knew it. Italy would 
not have attacked Ethiopia if the British had been strong 
instead of weak. Germany would still be within her 1930 
boundaries, with or without Hitler, if she had not been per- 
mitted to rearm and to re-occupy the Rhineland. Hitler 
would not have given battle; in those days he had nothing 
to give battle with. 

We gain nothing by blaming England or the government 
then in power. The pacifist government of Britain when 
Hitler invaded the Rhineland was spirit of our spirit. We 
all feared war so much that we were unwilling to risk a 
little war to make a big one impossible. We might have 
taken to heart a sentence from Machiavelli, “We should 
never submit to an evil merely to avoid a war; in fact, we 
do not’ thereby avoid it, but only defer it to our great in- 
jury.” But such common sense was out of fashion in those 
pacifistic years: we submitted to the evil, and we did not 
thereby avoid the war; we only deferred it to our great 
injury. 

Pacifism, which proclaims the sacredness of human life, 
must answer for human lives in untold millions. 


Tue SeELFisH Doctrine oF ISOLATIONISM 


Akin to pacifism, and as coldly selfish in its philosophy, 
is isolationism. Cain formulated it when he cried, “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” The priest and the Levite exemplified 
it when they passed by on the other side. Our Administration 
poisoned us with it for the first two and a half years of the 
other World War. It holds that no freedom but our own 
concerns us; that right is no affair of ours unless our rights 
are interfered with. 

The danger of the doctrine, however, is not in its phi- 
losophy, but in its lack of realism. Isolationists live in a 
fairy-tale world of “once upon a time.”” Once upon a time 
a nation could live to itself alone. Once upon a time great 
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struggles for liberty could be confined to the immediate 
protagonists. Once upon a time the economy of the United 
States was largely self-contained, and needed little contact 
with the rest of the world. Once upon a time an enemy 
would require weeks to reach our shores. Once upon a time, 
when Europe was months 2way, Washington advised us to 
avoid entangling alliances. 

Therefore, say the isolationists, we should not concern 
ourselves with the rest of the world; we should build a 
Chinese wall around our borders and let no man venture 
out after dark. If others fight, for whatever cause, we 
should ostracize them. If the seas are dangerous, we should 
stay off them. If other lands are looted, ours will be the 
richer by comparison. If European freedom is raped, our 
own will still be unsullied. 

And because, in this fairy-tale world, we shall never need 
to act, we have no need to arm. We can live and die, they 
say, in complete and cowlike isolation. But I ask you, my 
friends, what strong man or strong nation wants to live out 
life in an isolation ward? 

Again we need not theorize about the results. “It can’t 
happen here” has crippled us through two wars and the in- 
tervening peace. You know how unprepared we were in 
1917. You know how weak we grew during the peace. You 
know how our efforts were hampered before Pearl Harbor. 
If the isolationists had had their way about arming, Hitler 
and Hirohito would have been picking our bones before now. 

At the moment the isolationists are in eclipse, but make 
no mistake, they are not converted. Already they are vocal 
again, criticizing our comrades in arms, sowing distrust and 
dissension against the day of peace. Already they have lead 
both parties to say that the enforcement of peace must de- 
pend on forces voluntarily contributed and controlled by 
the individual nations. We are to have posses instead of 
police. That will leave the world precisely where the I eague 
of Nations was when Mussolini invaded Ethiopia, subject 
to the caprice of those who may or may not choose to act. 

When peace comes the isolationists will burst into full 
cry. Once again they will tell us how evil are the British 
and every other nation but our own. Once again they will 
sing of the isolation ward as the enchanted world of once 
upon a time. 

Against their siren song we must be doubly on our guard. 
The snug world of isolated safety sickened with the birth 
of the steamship and died with the birth of the airplane. 
We must live fully in the larger world in which we find 
ourselves, and shoulder our full share of its responsibilities, 
if we would escape the chaos of a world that can not be 
organized without us. 


THE SLOTHFUL DoctriINE or UTOPIANISM 


Blood brother to pacifism and isolationism, appealing like 
them to love of ease and security, is utopianism. Its doctrine 
at the moment ‘is planned economy. Men vested with au- 
thority, the planners tell us, can so order our economic lives 
that booms and depressions will be forgotten memories; we 
can live forever in complete economic security. We need 
give up nothing, they say, but our freedom of enterprise. 
Yet without freedom of enterprise, gentlemen, no other 
freedom has ever survived. 

What is freedom of enterprise? Its essence is the right of 
every man, so far as he can bend circumstances to his will 
and so long as he does not transgress the rights of his neigh- 
bors, to choose his own calling, to devote to it such diligence 
as he may wish, to engage in such enterprises as to him seem 
promising, to incur such hazards therein as he cares to risk, 
and to reap the rewards and suffer the consequences of his 
choice. Denial of that right leads inevitably to tyranny. 


Once more we need not theorize; history is full of ex- 
amples. Man has tried repeatedly to improve his economic 
condition by restricting his economic activity. It looks like 
such an easy way, the substitution of edict for effort, of 
statute law for economic law. The oldest known written 
code, promulgated by Hammurabi in Babylon some 4,000 
years ago, took a whirl at fixing prices and wages. The 
intervening centuries have seen a multitude of experiments 
in economic control. All of them have failed. The story of 
Rome, as clearly as any, shows the inevitable course. 

In the early days of the Roman Republic the Roman 
citizen enjoyed economic and political rights unprecedented 
in the ancient world. Except when called to bear arms for 
his country, he was free to till his farm, to tend his shop, 
to go down to the sea in ships, or to hire himself out to 
whatever employer he might find. He had a vote, and a 
voice in the affairs of state. Then, in one of the lulls in 
Roman expansion, hard times came and the price of wheat 
went up. To relieve distress in the cities the government 
bought wheat and sold it to the poor below the market 
price. Because this curtailed the free market for wheat the 
farmers were in distress. Many abandoned their farms and 
flocked to the cities. There they enlarged the pressure group 
demanding lower and lower prices for wheat, until at last 
the price was reduced to zero. Thereafter, until the inevi- 
table collapse of the State, a sizeable and increasing propor- 
tion of the population lived on the dole. A time came when 
the dole was so fixed a privilege that the right to it was 
made hereditary, after which, if a man on the dole became 
prosperous, he and his descendants continued to receive the 
dole, despite their prosperity. 

The period we are considering was not a short one; it 
began before the birth of Christ and covered nearly 400 
years. The rising scale of relief threw all other business 
askew. ‘Those who had remained on the farms and those 
who were in business found themselves helplessly in debt. 
Buying power shrank and continued to shrink; the result 
was a surplus of goods and a surplus of merchants. To meet 
these evils laws and more laws were passed. ‘They included 
the prototypes of almost all of our own so-called “‘curative”’ 
legislation. Most of them were restrictive, designed to create 
scarcity instead of abundance. There were rural credits and 
resettlement projects and crop restrictions; there were price 
laws and wage laws; there were restrictions on the kind and 
the amount of business that a man might do. The currency 
was depreciated again and again until it was about one 
fiftieth of its original value. Enormous sums were spent on 
public works in attempts to provide employment. The gov- 
ernment went more and more into business in competition 
with its citizens. Pressure groups grew in numbers and 
insistence. 

Finally there came the famous Decree of Diocletian that 
fixed a maximum price on practically every article known to 
commerce, including labor and services. 

Diocletian and his O.P.A. were nothing if not thorough. 
The list included everything from wheat to radish seeds: 
beer and vinegar, sow’s udder and liver of swine fed on 
figs, wild turtle-doves and turtle-doves in good condition, 
dormice and truffles, hobnailed boots and women’s gilded 
slippers, polishing a sword and driving a camel, tailoring a 
shirt and cleaning a sewer. A lawyer got a certain sum for 
opening a case; the lawyer who pleaded it got four times 
as much. A teacher of rhetoric got 250 denarius a month, 
but a teacher of architecture got only 100. As for the law’s 
teeth, the penalty for a transaction above the decreed price 
was death for both buyer and seller. No penalty was fixed 
for a second offense. They were rough on black marketers 
in those days. 
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The results were what you would expect. Initiative was 
killed and enterprise was in a straight-jacket. Business prac- 
tically ceased. Food riots became common. The barbarians 
who invaded the Empire were received apathetically if not 
joyfully by the suffering common people; defense of the 
Empire was left to mercenaries. The proud citizen whose 
fathers had borne the eagles of Rome from the Tigris to 
the Clyde made little or no resistance to the invader. He 
had nothing to lose, and, who knew? The economic order 
of the barbarian might be an improvement. 

What happened meanwhile to political rights? Step by 
inevitable step, as economic rights were restricted political 
liberties were lost. One of the agricultural adjustment acts, 
for example, bound the farmer to the soil, he and his sons 
and his sons’ sons through all generations. The once inde- 
pendent Roman farmer had become a serf. Coincident with 
the Decree of Diocletian all civil liberities were at an end. 
‘The Emperor assumed the powers of an oriental despot and 
the state became completely totalitarian. Thus died Roman 
liberty, which. could not survive freedom of enterprise. 

And here is the significant thing: Practically all of 
Rome’s restrictive laws were enacted with benevolent in- 
tent. In the main there was no desire to curtail civil liber- 
ties; the purpose was to alleviate distress and cure economic 
disorders. As much is true today. Those who cry the old 
panaceas in new bottles have no wish to destroy democracy ; 
they think they are saving it from itself. They are humani- 
tarians, generous men, and in their generosity they may give 
away a precious possession, a possession bought with the 
blood and tears of generations. 

For freedom of enterprise, remember, has not come to 
the common man as a gracious gift. He has won it, through 
centuries of struggle, against the exactions of absolutism, 
feudalism, autocracy, and state monopoly. In winning it 
he has won democracy, almost as an after-thought. Most 
great social movements have been born in desire for eco- 
nomic betterment; political liberty, in the main, has been 
less an end than a means to that end. The peasants of 
France, for example, wanted freedom from arbitrary and 
confiscatory taxation, freedom from economic regimentation. 
They wanted bread, with or without cake. They wanted, 
at the beginning, economic liberty rather than political lib- 
erty. Eventually they sensed, as their leaders had sensed 
from the start, that the two are parts of a single whole and 
that neither can live without the other. Today that great 
truth is in danger of being forgotten. Man has learned that 
he can not have economic liberty without political liberty ; 
now he is being told that he can keep political liberty while 
surrendering economic liberty, and that in exchange for 
economic liberty he may have complete social security. We 
are in danger of selling our birthright of freedom for a 
mess of utopian pottage. 

Do you know, by the way, how to attain perfect social 
security? The formula is simple: Pick a jurisdiction that 
has no capital punishment and kill a policeman in cold blood. 
You will achieve food, clothing, and shelter for the rest of 
your natural life, and may God have mercy on your soul! 
Also you will learn a great truth, that the price of complete 
social security is complete loss of freedom. It can be bought 
in no other coin. 

The free man wants no such security. His is Badger 
Clark’s song of the stout heart: 

“I dream no dreams of a nursemaid state 
That shall spoon me out my food; 
A stout heart sings in the fray with fate, 
And the shock and sweat are good.” 


When men cry for a nursemaid state and the shock and 


sweat are no longer good, then democracy will go to her 
long home and the mourners will go about the streets. 
One word here. Nothing I have said applies to the tem- 
porary surrender of liberties under stress of war. I am not 
one who cries dictatorship when democracy conscripts some 
of my rights in order to defend them. She is welcome to 
them all, for if her defense fails I shall have none of them. 
But when the emergency is over I want them back. Don’t 


you? 


Tue Cynicat Doctrine or DEROGATION 


The foes of democracy have a common wet nurse from 
whom they derive their sustenance: the derogation of our 
ideals and our accomplishments. We have a positive and 
malign genius for it. The word for it is cynicism. Let me 
cite two examples: 

Consider these United States. Never has the world seen 
such a high standard of living, such wide diffusion of wealth. 
Never has the common man enjoyed such material abun- 
dance, such mental independence, such opportunities for liis 
sons. Even in the depths of the depression, the very man 
on relief, for all his misfortune, ate better food, wore better 
clothes, sent his children to better schools, saw more movies, 
and heard more music than the fully employed workman 
of any non-democratic country. With war on the heels of 
depression, the country has shown a productive vigor that 
has amazed its friends and dismayed its enemies. The United 
States has not yet attained a perfect social order, but she 
has gone farther toward perfection than any great nation 
has ever gone before. 

Yet for twenty years between the Wars our prophets cried, 
“Woe, woe, woe!” The farmer was a serf, the workman 
was a slave, the day of opportunity was past, our economy 
had become mature if not senile, decadence was at hand, 
and democracy was a failure. It was smart to be cynical, 
to deride our inStitutions, to decry our ideals, and to deny 
our accomplishments. If Karl Marx had written our text 
books he could scarcely have undermined our faith more 
effectively. 

One more example: Twenty-odd years ago we fought a 
righteous war and made a reasonably just peace, but have 
we told our children so? You know we have not. Did we 
say that the war was fought against aggression and in de- 
fense of the sacredness of treaties; that the peace terms 
were among the mildest ever extended to a beaten aggressor? 
Oh, no! We must be cycnical at all costs. We must say 
that the war was purely selfish, fought by England to keep 
Germany from her place in the sun, that England drew us 
into it to pull her chestnuts out of the fire, that we fought 
at the behest of our international bankers and munitions 
makers, that the peace treaty was unjust and vengeful, that 
it both caused and justified the rise of Hitler. If Dr. Goeb- 
bels had dictated our literature he could scarcely have pre- 
sented his version more effectively. 

The most common cry has been that the war should not 
have been fought and democracy was a failure because they 
failed to establish a perfect world order and a permanent 
world peace. What an absurdity of crooked logic! No 
human effort has ever brought a perfect order or a perma- 
nent peace, yet shall we say that the Greeks should not have 
fought at Marathon, that John Hunyadi should have left 
Europe open to the Turks, or that we should have let our 
War of Independence go by default? Liberty itself is not 
yet perfect, but did Pericles and William Tell and Sir 
Francis Drake and Robert Bruce and Cromwell and Wash- 
ington and Lincoln and Gladstone accomplish nothing? If 
every effort must achieve perfection ia order to justify itself, 
then indeed all striving is folly and even Christ died in vain. 
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Tue Brave New Wor.p 

Hear, then, the conclusion of the whole matter. If we 
let these foes become the rulers of our household, our coun- 
try may go the way of Rome and Athens, which were born 





of freedom and died of decay. If, on the contrary, we put 
our faith in virility and self-reliance, then our land, please 
God, may go on to greater glory, and the brave new world 
of which we dream, in God’s good time may come to pass. 


The Cost of Social Reform 


SIMILARITY BETWEEN NATION AND INDUSTRIAL UNIT 


By LORD WOOLTON, British Minister of Reconstruction 
Delivered in the House of Lords, London, England, July 20, 1944 


THINK I shall carry your Lordships with me when I 

say that we are very much indebteded to the noble Earl 

for having introduced this subject. It has certainly led 
to one of the liveliest debates I have heard in your Lord- 
ships’ House for quite a long time. While from time to time 
one might have judged that there was a great divergence 
of opinion between those who have snoken, I do not think 
when we get down to fundamentals there was an awful lot 
of difference. It is true that the noble Earl who introduced 
the debate was perhaps a little cautious but his speech I 
thought was full of understanding of the social needs of the 
post-war world. He referred with great sympathy to the 
need for housing and he did not even attack the Govern- 
ment’s proposals, that he has not seen, regarding social in- 
surance. I speak from memory, and I may be wrong in my 
memory, but I think the Prime Minister referred to that 
scheme as gigantic. I do not remember that he said it was 
expensive. 

FaAcING THE Facts 


Certainly he said gigantic. In one respect, however, the 
noble Earl was certainly wrong in stating that the Prime 
Minister said he would present it next week. We shall 
present it—the noble Lord, Lord Latham, would like me 
to say “Shortly after”—we shall present it for the considera- 
tion of your Lordships when you return refreshed. It seemed 
to me that the speech of the noble Earl was somewhat char- 
acteristic of a man from the North whose native caution 
demanded that before he even contemplated a journey, how- 
ever enticing that journey was going to be, he should feel 
in his pocket and make quite sure that he had the money to 
pay the fare to get there. There have been private rows 
in your Lordships’ House this afternoon and I do not think 
it is a good thing to intervene in private rows. The noble 
Lord, Lord Southwood, contemplated, it seemed to me, 
potential wealth while the noble Earl, Lord Stanhope, was 
not talking of potential wealth but of present wealth. That 
seemed to me to be the difference between them. I had not 
suspected that noble Lords who spoke were attacking the 
Government. The noble Lord, Lord Strabogli, who was good 
enough to give me support—support that I appreciated the 
whole time except when he mentioned Mr. Schacht—seemed 
to think the Government was being attacked. I was insensi- 
tive to attack. I thought that all your Lordships were asking 
us to do was to look facts in the face. That was the basis of 
the noble Lord, Lord Meston’s speech. He was just asking 
the Government, as is their duty, to look facts in the face 
and there is nothing reactionary about looking facts in the 
face, especially if they happen to be rather uncomfortable 
facts. 

The noble Lord, Lord Strabolgi, said we might have to 
contemplate the possibility that through some unhappy cir- 
cumstance the war might last for another year. Of course 


we might. We have not finished the war yet. No sensible 
man would get up at this Box and say that he knew what 
the financial future of this country was going to be. We 
have no means of knowing what the ultimate cost with which 
we shall be burdened by the war will be. The noble Earl, 
as I gathered from his closing remarks, will not be disap- 
pointed in regard to this, and will not expect me to make 
an estimate of our future financial position. He was good 
enough to tell me beforehand, with great courtesy, for which 
I thank him, the lines on which his remarks were going to 
run today. Since there is much virture in consistency in 
Ministers, I read up the report of the first debate we had in 
this House after I became Minister of Reconstruction in 
order to be quite sure that I had not committed myself then 
to any views that I do not hold now. I find’that I said then 
—if you will forgive the egotism of my quoting: 

“The country is still in danger. The danger to its 
physical life has not passed, unfortunately, and its com- 
mercial life will remain in danger for some years to come. 
We shall need all the commercial wisdom and foresight 
in the immediate post-war years if we are to rebuild our 
national prosperity. From the commercial danger of the 
nation” — 

and that is why I refer to this— 


“there follows the danger to all those hopes for a better 
world that depend on the solvency of our national finance.” 


I quote those words—and I hope that your Lordships will 
forgive me for doing so—because they indicate the approach 
that I have made to the problems to which the noble Earl 
has called our attention today. 


WEALTH Propucep By Work 


I think that the question that faces us is this: How can 
we best secure the commercial prosperity and the social stabil- 
ity—and they must run together, we shall not get commercial 
prosperity unless we get social stability—of the nation? How 
can we best get this? The answer is difficult, but this I am 
quite clear about: we can dismiss the idea that we are going 
to do it by a restriction of expenditure. Cutting out of waste 
there must be. We must reduce the number of people who 
regulate and control our personal lives and our commercial 
enterprises, but, in the end, it will not be merely by an 
economy campaign, but by the expansion of our trade and 
the development of our national resources, both human and 
material, that we shall regain our position in the commercial 
world. The root of the matter is to be found in the amount 
of business we can do, and not in the amount of money 
that we can avoid spending. But what we spend must be 
nationally productive. We must avoid the creation of a 
state of affairs in which the overhead charges of getting 
ideal conditions are such as to prove beyond the earning 
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capacity of the country. On the other hand, our social struc- 
ture must be one that gives the conditions that will make 
possible the maximum of production—and production more- 
over, of such a high standard of efficiency that it will be com- 
petitive in the world’s markets. 

The noble Earl was fearful as to whether he had been 
guilty of platitudes in his speech. If I may respectfully say 
so, his fear was unfounded. I trust that the observations 
which I have just made may not make it appear to him that 
I myself have fallen into this error. Those observations 
really are the application of sound business principles to the 
affairs of State. | wonder if your Lordships will bear with 
me for a few minutes while I elaborate this a little in re- 
lation to the development of our whole reconstruction pro- 
gram? Wealth is produced by work, and to enable the 
people of this country to give the maximum amount of work 
we must secure for them those conditions that will enable 
them to work well. Those of us who have had experience 
in industry know that if we can get healthy factories with 
plenty of air and light, reasonabie hours of work, adequate 
holidays and recreational facilities and some reasonable sense 
of security among the workpeople, so that they know they 
will not be thrown into unemployment if things should 
happen to go a little badly, then we secure a happy and con- 
tented staff, a high level of production, and we have a good 
chance of making a commercial success out of our enterprise. 
It all involves the spending of money, it all involves over- 
head expenses, but these charges are productive charges. 
That, I think, is the modernist’s view about industrial con- 
ditions as opposed to the older views of two or three gen- 
erations ago. 


Tue Economics oF INSECURITY AND SICKNESS 


I have raised this question because I want to ask your 
Lordships: Does not that parallel fit the nation? Will we 
not get the same conditions from a nation as we should get 
when we look at it in the narrower field of an individual 
unit like a factory? A fortnight ago in the debate on the 
Employment Paper, I drew your Lordships’ attention to the 
cost of industrial disputes in the years between 1922 and 
1939. The figure was 250,000,000 lost days of work. I do 
not know what monetary figure we can put upon that loss 
of 250,000,000 days lost in consequence of industrial strife. 
We can only guess at it, but it cannot be less than £100,- 
000,000, and it was all lost. . 

I am very modest in my estimate. Not only was that 
money lost but it left a great amount of unhappiness and 
acrimony behind it. Social instability is a very expensive 
overhead charge for any nation. And now let us look at 
health. The noble Lord has told us in round figures that 
we shall have to find, trom rates, taxes, and contributions 
from the Insurance Fund, for the early years of the Service 
£ 148,000,000 a year. We shall have to spend that to main- 
tain a higher standard of health. It is a vast expenditure 
but it will not be all new expenditure, even if we adopt the 
proposals of Sir William Beveridge, and if we take the fig- 
ures which the noble Earl quoted. Before the war, the cost 
to public funds was £61,000,000. But of the increase of 
£87,000,000, some £40,000,000 must be reckoned as being 
merely transferred from one type of payment to another 
type of payment. And of the remaining difference of £47,- 
000,000, some of this must be put against the inevitable 
increase in the cost of the existing services due to the rise 
in prices, between the period before the war and the period 
after the war. But what do we lose now through absence 
of men and women from work due to sickness? This is one 
of our industrial expenses—an overhead charge—that I be- 
lieve we can reduce. 


Do you know how much it has cost this country to have 
people away through sickness-absenteeism? At current rates 
of absence the loss may amount to as much as £280,000,000 
per annum. I am going to reduce that figure, because it 
must be remembered that the present rates of absenteeism 
are abnormally high as a result of war conditions—long 
hours of work, the increase in the number of married women 
in industry, the withdrawal of the younger and stronger men 
from industry to the Armed Forces, and so on. If one as- 
sumes more normal absence rates the loss which might be 
expected after the war amounts to a sum of £180,000,000, 
which we shall lose from sickness and absenteeism in a year 
unless we can do something to improve the general standard 
of health. The White Paper which we have discussed in 
this House on the Health services, and which is the founda- 
tion of the noble Earl’s figure of £148,000,000, contains 
proposals which are directed to that improvement in the 
standard of health which, while it is going to cost us a great 
deal of money, will, I believe, prove a very profitable eco- 
nomic expense. 

I should like to direct the attention of your Lordships to 
a Paper which has already been referred to in the course of 
this debate, a most instructive Paper entitled “An Analysis 
of the Sources of War Finance and the Estimates of National 
Income and Expenditure for the years 1938-1943” (Cmd. 
6520). You will find on page 20 of that Paper that in 1938 
we were making from national funds payments due to un- 
employment and the relief of poverty amounting to £113,- 
000,000. In 1943, when we had full employment, the fig- 
ure was £17,000,000. These losses from strikes, sickness, 
absenteeism and unemployment are all unproductive over- 
head charges which, considered from an economic point of 
view alone, we cannot ignore when we compare the future 
cost of Health Services with the past, and in the aggregate 
they amount to vast figures. 


No PROSPERITY WITHOUT SWEAT 


I hope that I have not dealt too long for your Lordships’ 
patience on this subject. I have done so because I am anxious 
to show that there is this close association between improv- 
ing the general social conditions of the country and improv- 
ing the earning power of the country. To make these 
improvements, even at some cost, may be a beneficent and 
humane action on the part of the State, but I believe that 
it is one which will be commercially profitable. To do these 
things, however, is not the same as to promise a new heaven 
on earth for our soldiers when they return, and I am glad 
that the noble Earl said what he did on that point. The 
statement that our fighting men are fighting for better con- 
ditions of life when the war is over is an inadequate estimate 
of their patriotism; I agree with the noble Earl there. They 
are fighting to beat the enemies of this country, and that is 
enough. But they do share the hopes which we at home 
have too, that there will be a better and a fuller life after- 
wards, a life in which the individual is less liable to the 
malevolent effects of outrageous fortune and of mischance. 
I think that it is the unfairness of misfortune which has 
created so much social instability. We who are in the Gov- 
ernment believe that by an extension of a system of con- 
tributory insurance—I emphasize the word “contributory” — 
the magic of averages may come to the rescue of the indi- 
viduals who suffer from misfortunes which arise from ill- 
health or from the failure of employment. 

The future as I see it—perhaps I am not quite at one with 
the noble Earl here, I do not know—is not going to be a bed 
of roses for any class in this country. Our potential wealth 
is very great, but the truth is that we have spent our sub- 
stance. We have spent on this war the savings of years. 
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We have been able to conduct the war—a very long war 
now—and to pay for our vast Armies and their equipment 
by borrowing from one another and from our friends. The 
debt will remain when the war is over, and we shall all 
have to work very hard and with the full employment of 
an extended capacity in this country if we are going to meet 
the obligations of that debt. However, hard work is nothing 
new to the people of this country. I do not believe that 
there can be prosperity without sweat. History shows that 
we have been through this before. If we so will it as a 
nation, then I believe that we shall overcome, in due time, 
the burden of this debt. I do not believe that we shall be 
any less happy because we all have work to do. I think the 
nation will be happier if it can retain the national spirit that 
it has now, and the feeling that all the time we are working 
not only are we working for our private profit or our wages 
but that as a result of our labor the country is benefiting. 


Tue Osject or WHITE PAPERS 


We must, however, have the conditions which will con- 
tribute to a full expansion of individual capacity, and I am 
therefore a little less fearful than the noble Earl about the 
expenditure of money on Social Services. I believe that they 
will come to pay a very handsome dividend both to the 
Exchequer and to human happiness. I do not judge that 
there is very much disagreement between myself and the 
noble Earl as to these general principles, but I am sure that 
I must be irritating him a little, because he must be saying, 
“But have you counted the cost?” The answer is that we 
have; I can assure him that the Government have constantly 
before their mind the question of how much these things 
are going to cost. The Chancellor of the Exchequer today 
is daring enough in war, but, believe me, he is no spendthrift. 

Moreover—and I think that this must satisfy the noble 
Earls, Lord Glasgow and Lord Stanhope—whatever plans 
we have we are submitting them to Parliament. This is not 
a question of the Government rushing into Social Service 
expenditure and coming to Parliament and saying, “Here is 
our legislation.” We have very deliberately adopted the 
system of producing White Papers. The object of the White 
Paper is to enable a frank discussion to take place in Parlia- 
ment before we embark on legislation; and before Govern- 
ment credit is too deeply involved we listen to the views of 
Parliament. Parliament is therefore in no danger of being 
rushed into expensive commitments without a full knowledge 
of the expenditure which it is incurring, and the responsibility 
whether we do these things, and when we do them, must 
properly rest squarely on the shoulders of Parliament. 


Working 


I do not want to enter today on the broad issues of taxa- 
tion policy to which the noble Earl has directed our atten- 
tion, although I do not mind telling him that I should find 
it rather a fascinating discussion to have with him, but I 
must keep within the bounds of my own responsibilities. A 
noble Lord referred to the fact that during the war taxation 
is performing a double purpose: it is financing the war very 
considerably and it is reducing the spending power of the 
public. Without this check, we might easily—I think we 
should certainly—have been led into very high prices and 
into inflationary danger. I can assure the House that the 
Government are fully alive to the importance of reducing 
taxation when the war is over in order to encourage personal 
and industrial initiative and enterprise. But I beg the noble 
Earl, when he considers the social charges to which he has 
drawn attention, to recognize the great change which has 
taken place in the distribution of both income and taxation 
during the last few years. Since 1938 the number of people 
with incomes between £250 and £500 a year has risen from 
1,745,000 to 5,500,000; the number of incomes between 
£500 and £1,000 a year has risen from 500,000 to 1,100,000 ; 
those with incomes from £1,000 to £2,000 have risen from 
195,000 to 295,000; while the number of people with over 
£10,000 a year has remained unchanged at 8,000. The fig- 
ures are given in the White Paper that I referred to a short 
time ago—the White Paper on National Income and Ex- 
penditure. Moreover, the rates of taxation on all incomes 
has considerably increased. I mention these figures because 
we no longer depend on geese that lay golden eggs. 

If we are to have State schemes of social betterment they 
cannot be financed by taxing the rich to a greater extent 
than they are taxed now, and anyhow there are not enough 
of them left to pay for these schemes. The cost will fall, 
broad based, on the public at large, who will be the re- 
cipients of the benefits of these schemes. It will be for them 
—and I refer now particularly to the observations of the 
noble Earl on the subject to which he directed most attention, 
that dealing with social insurance—it will be for them when 
the social insurance scheme is published to see, through their 
representatives in Parliament, whether they are willing to 
meet the cost, in contributions and in taxation, that will be 
necessary in order that they may have these benefits. Your 
Lordships will give a critical examination to these proposals 
when they are submitted to you after Parliament resumes. 
Today I have refrained from discussing further the financial 
aspect of them. I hope I have not kept your Lordships too 
long, and I am personsally grateful to the noble Earl for 
having raised what I think has been an interesting debate. 


Together 


A LESSON WE MUST NOT FORGET 
By EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, Jr., Under Secretary of State 
Delivered before the Graduating Class, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, July 5, 1944 


to participate with you today in your commencement 
exercises. 

I should like to discuss with you briefly the subject of 
cooperation—that is, the ability of men to work together 
smoothly, effectively and harmoniously. Cooperation is not 
an abstract, ideal virtue; it is a vital, practical necessity for 
success in life. It is indispensable to the solution of the 
problems which we as a nation, and you as individual 


[: is a great honor to be invited to Rutgers University 


citizens of that nation will face in the years that lie ahead. 

No matter what your talents may be, no matter what 
your training has been or how great your ability, you will 
find you will not render the service to your nation or to 
humanity of which you are capable unless you learn quickly 
and effectively the secret of working with your fellow men 
in a spirit of tolerance and understanding and good will. 
This has been the great common characteristic of our Ameri- 
can national leaders and heroes. It is the very foundation 
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And it is the indispensable 
basis for the momentous effort we are now making to pre- 
sérve our nation’s freedom. 

From battlefronts in all parts of the world new and in- 
spiring reports come to us every day of the successes of our 
armies and the armies of our allies. To the winning of these 
far-flung victories have been devoted the full strength and 
‘resources of the feedom-loving peoples of all the world— 
the energy and courage of our soldiers, sailors and airmen, 
and of our merchant seamen; the long hours of the workers 
in war factories, in shipyards, and on the farms; the skill of 
our scientists and inventors in their laboratories; our raw 
materials—coal, iron, copper and petroleum; our great war 
industries now producing guns and planes in such incredible 
volume; and finally, the hopes and ideals of all for a decent 
world where peace and opportunity will be secure for all 
men. 

We and the other United Nations are fighting our brutal 
enemies with resources and energies of staggering size and 
force. Yet all of this would be just so much useless equip- 
ment and wasted energy had we not, as individuals and as 
nations, learned the vital lesson of team play—each per- 
forming his individual job for the benefit of all. 

Consider the war, for a moment, on the simplest level. 

A landing boat approaches the shore of France. Its bot- 
tom scrapes on the sand. The ramp falls, and a platoon 
of men advance onto the beach. Unless every man in that 
platoon can depend on every other man to know his indi- 
vidual job and to do it effectively and courageously; unless 
the men have complete faith in their leader and he has faith 
in them ;—in short, unless they can all work together as a 
single effective fighting team, a small strip of beach may 
remain in the hands of the enemy. A small, but vital step 
in the invasion may fail. 

For in the final analysis what is an invading army? It 
is nothing more than thousands upon thousands of small 
vroups of men trained to work together, each group depend- 
ing upon all the others to do their part in carrying out a 
common plan of attack. 

We are winning the victories which will bring this war 
to a successful conclusion through team-work. But, this 
cooperation does not start at the battlefronts. The grand 
strategy of this war is a gigantic pattern of cooperation 
which involves our entire nation. 

American Government, labor and business have had to 
plan together and work together in order to turn out in 
the shortest possible time the best possible weapons for 
our men to use on the battlefronts. 't is difficult to realize 
today that we were forced to start practically from scratch, 
only a few short years ago, to marshal a fighting strength 
vreater than that which our enemtes have spent many years 
building. 


of our greatness as a nation. 


Through our democratic processes, we have planned to- 
gether how to use our great resources to the best common 
advantage. We have depended on our scientists and in- 
ventors to keep pace with the technological advances of war; 
upon our engineers to plan the mass production of the most 
modern weapons; and upon the management, foremen, and 
workers of our industries to carry through as a team and 
deliver the tools to our men on the battlefronts. 

Our aicraft factories and shipyards through intricate 
systems of cooperative mass production are producing the 
greatest air fleet and merchant fleet in the world. It is 
easy to forget that when this war started neither ships nor 
planes had ever been turned out before by large scale, mass 
production methods. We have learned to do this only 
through the most intimate team-work. The technical knowl- 
edge of our great industries has been pooled so that the 
latest techniques could be available to all. Engineers, work- 


men, management, and Government all worked together to 
achieve these miracles of production. 

In these last few years, our farmers, in cooperation with 
the Government, have achieved the greatest food production 
in our nation’s history. 

All this is a part of the victories we are winning today. 

From the first stages of preparation, this gigantic co- 
operative effort has cut across many lines which in the past 
have divided men. This nation is now working together 
as a single unit despite differences of outlook between geo- 
graphic sections, political parties, economic classes and re- 
ligious beliefs. And we are, moreover, only one of a great 
group of United Nations all working together toward the 
one common goal of victory. 

Hitler’s strategy of divide and conquer has proved an 
utter failure. Men of different nationalities, race, color and 
creed, are fighting side by side today under a single com- 
mand. ‘Through Lend-Lease and reverse Lend-Lease, and 
other forms of mutual aid, the United Nations are sharing 
their material resources so that the hardest possible blows 
can be struck against our common enemies. 

It has been my privilege to serve in the building of our 
country’s defenses since May of 1940, when—during the 
dark days of the fall of France—the President called into 
being again the National Defense Advisory Commission. 
Up until that time, I had served in large American indus- 
trial organizations. I found when I started to work in 
Washington, that the job to be done involved the same co- 
operation and team play, the same give and take of ideas, 
that underlies the success of any large business unit. Only 
now this team work had to be on a nation-wide basis. 

I could give you countless examples of the way in which 
American business and labor and government have pulled 
together to make possible the gigantic supply achievements 
of this country. I remember a day in October 1941, for 
instance, just after I had undertaken the direction of our 
Lend-Lease program. We received an urgent request from 
the Russians for barbed wire. The great battles before 
Moscow were starting. The Russians were desperately 
short of barbed wire, and they needed 4,000 tons urgently. 
The only convoy on which it could sail in time to do any 
good was leaving in two weeks. 

Four thousand tons of barbed wire is enough to stretch 
from Moscow to Sidney, Australia, and back again, with a 
good bit left over. After telephoning to every possible source 
in this country, we had found immediately available only 
700 tons of barbed wire suitable for military purposes. 

In the days that followed, wire mills worked twenty- 
four hours a day; our army dug down into its stocks for us; 
the British turned over all the wire they had in this coun- 
try. I remember calling an associate in O.P.M. late one 
night and asking him if we were going to make it. He 
stated, “It’s an impossibility, but we're all staying here 
tonight to make it possible. We'll do it.” 

It was done. When the convoy sailed for Russia, the 
barbed wire was aboard. 

Let me give you another example of team-work. 

A few days after the American and British forces landed 
in North Africa, an air raid on one of the major ports 
seriously damaged the electrical equipment needed to run 
the port. Some of the damage could be repaired on the spot, 
but one small part of the equipment which was absolutely 
vital to the working of the whole system had been blown 
to bits. General Eisenhower sent a special messenger by 
plane to Washington. He arrived on a Saturday. 

The W.P.B. scoured the country and found only one 
piece of equipment that would do the work. It was being 
made by a large American electrical company on a special 
rush order for the Navy. When the situation was explained 
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to the Navy Department, they released the equipment be- 
cause the Army’s need was even more urgent than their 
own, 

The workers in the plant worked night and day over the 
weekend to finish the equipment and adapt it to the French 
electrical specifications. On Tuesday, the Army officer was 
able to start back to North Africa by plane with the needed 
equipment by his side. 

Gentlemen, that is the kind of team-work between gov- 
ernment, industry, labor and our armed services that is 
making possible the victoriés we are winning today. 

Terrible as is the tragedy of this war, it has taught us 
momentous lessons. Although our nation is vast and diversi- 
fied, we have proved that we can still work together as a 
united whole as we have done in every national crisis since 
we proclaimed our national independence in 1776. 

This lesson we must not forget in the days to come. 
Demobilization for peace is no easier than mobilization for 
war. It will require the patience and cooperation of all 
Americans. We can accomplish this transition with the same 
success as we have turned our energies and resources to war, 
only if we continue the same full measure of team play 
and mutual confidence. 

This war has taught us another momentous lesson. Great 
nations, too, can work together in intimate and fruitful 
cooperation. The 35 nations which compose the United 
Nations family are planning together and working together 
with a common purpose and a common goal. 

This also contains a lesson which we must not forget. 
The future security of the world depends upon no one 
nation alone; it depends upon the peace-loving nations of 
the world learning to work together in peace as they have 
learned to work together in war. I have high hopes that 
the freedom-loving nations of the world will be successful 
in finding a formula on which to base that full measure of 
international cooperation through which alone we can main- 
tain peace and security for all mankind. 

I have referred to cooperation on a national scale and 
on an international scale. These same principles apply 
throughout our lives as individuals—in whatever tasks we 
turn our hands to. Many of you will doubtless go from 
this great and historic university into the armed service of 
your country. There you will find that team-work and 
mutual confidence are everything. When you return home 
again after victory has been won, you will find this same 
habit of working together equally indispensable to your 
own individual success in life. 

Cooperation is far more than an amiable and friendly 
state of mind. It is hard work. There are inevitable mis- 
understandings, irritations and set-backs which have to be 
ironed out with patience and tolerance. Each of us has his 
own individual personal peculiarities, and we must be sym- 
pathetic with the peculiarities and shortcomings of others 
if we expect them to work with us in the same spirit of 
sympathy and friendly cooperation. 

A vital element in working together effectively is to 
learn respect for the ideas and principles of your fellow 
men. If you will give the other man’s point of view fair 
and sympathetic consideration, you will find in most cases 
that he has valid reasons for his beliefs just as you have 
for your own. After thrashing the matter out in a full and 
honest discussion, you will often find that both of you have 
arrived at a greater common truth. 

That is the way of democratic debate, the principle of 
working together in the shaping of ideas. It is the method 
by which the greatest decisions of our nation are made. It 
is the source of the great basic principles upon which the 
structure of our national life is founded. 


It is difficult for men to work together unless they respect 
one another, for the philosophy of cooperation is based on 
the dignity and nobility of man. It is a philosophy rooted 
deep in our American democratic traditions. The future of 
your lives and the future of your nation depend upon your 
boldly carrying forward this great national heritage of work- 
ing together for the common good in a spirit of faith and 
good will. 

I have just returned from Britain, where it was my 
privilege to see first-hand the tremendous striking power 
which we and our Allies have mobilized for victory. The 
volume of weapons and equipment which we, through our 
cooperative efforts, have been able to send overeas for our 
fighting men is tremendous, and the complexity and magni- 
tude of the gigantic cooperative military operations by which 
our victories are being won have never before been matched 
in history. 

At the basis of all these great accomplishments lies the 
philosophy of working together. With that philosophy to 
guide us, victory over our enemies is certain. But we as a 
nation cannot for a moment become over-confident. There 
are still bitter battles to be fought and won before we achieve 
victory. There are still difficult problems to solve before 
we win the peace that follows. 

The difficulties which lie ahead are staggering, but I look 
to the future with confidence. For | feel certain we will 
approach our problems, nationally as well as internationally, 
in a spirit of cooperation and mutual trust. 

With faith in the principles of freedom for which we are 
fighting, we shall win through to final victory over our 
enemies who would destroy those principles. With that faith, 
we and the other United Nations shall in the end bring about 
a world where péace arid the blessings of peace will be secure 
for all mankind. 
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Catching Up With Nature 


BLIND FLYING 
By C. F. KETTERING, Vice President, General Motors 
Broadcast over the N.B.C. Network, July 30, 1944 


ECENTLY, Dr. Black conducted on the General 
Motors’ Symphony, the overture by Johann Strauss 
“Die Fledermaus” or “The Bat.’ I have often won- 
dered if the composer knew at the time he wrote this that 
the bat had a voice of great range. The voice however is 
pitched mostly above the ability of the human ear to detect. 
I was discussing this with a musical friend of mine and 
I asked him if he knew of this peculiarity. He said he never 
heard of it but he was very curious to know why the bat 
had this high pitched voice and how he used it. So I told 
him of the work that had been done by two professors at 
Harvard and added that there were other animals such as 
cats and dogs who, in addition to their audible voices, were 
able to communicate with each other in inaudible sourds. 
Now most people regard the bat as a rather objectionable, 
somewhat loathesome creature that lives in dark caves and 
comes out only in the evening and flies around to hunt for 
food. The thing that makes this more interesting is that 
tests made in many of the caves where the bats live show 
that there is insufficient light to register on our most delicate 
apparatus. These devices can detect light much below the 
point of visibility. Now the bat can fly around in these 
caves apparently as well as if they were fully lighted. 
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This uncanny “blind flying” ability has, from time to time, 
aroused a lot of speculation on the part of scientists. Com- 
paratively recently, as I mentioned, two men at Harvard 
found what they believe to be the answer. Instead of theoriz- 
ing they decided to try a few simple experiments. 

The two men, Dr. Galambos and Dr. Griffin, picked out 
a sound-proof room for their experiments and suspended 
from floor to ceiling a straight row of steel wires spaced one 
foot apart. Bats were set free in the room and they flew 
about, rarely touching the wires. Then they were blind- 
folded and this did not seem to make much difference, in fact, 
some of the bats did better blindfolded. But the next step 
indicated the bats’ secret. Their ears were plugged and 
their eves were left uncovered. It was very difficult now to 
make them fly but when they did they collided consistently 
with the wires. And the same thing happened when a thread 
was tied around their mouths and their eyes were uncovered 
and the ears unplugged. Apparently the bat steered by sounds 
from its mouth which were picked up by his ears—the eyes 
had little or nothing to do with it. 

Using the most modern sound recording devices the men 
found that while in flight the bat emits a sound which has 
a frequency of vibration reaching a maximum of about 
80,000 cycles—or, in musical terms, about 8% octaves above 
middle “C.” We call these sounds “supersonic” because 
their pitch is so high they cannot be heard by the human 
ear. Our range of hearing is somewhat greater than the 
highest note produced by instruments of the orchestra. The 
harmonics on the E string of the violin are about 10,000 
cycles per second. Apparently, the bat while in flight sends 
out these inaudible sounds in short squeaks which strike 
the abstacle he is approaching and are reflected back and 
are picked up by his sensitive ears in time for him to steer 
clear of the object. 

This method of sound reflection has been used for many 
years to determine the depths of the ocean and the pilots 
of boats in Alaskan waters often use the echo of their boat 
whistles to determine if they are getting too near the cliffs 
when travelling in dense fog. Many other applications of 
this system are in daily use in laboratories for determining 
faults in materials and undoubtedly after the war it will be 
applied in many other ways. 

We feel proud of our recently developed sound echo de- 
vices even though the bat has been using it in the dark for 
thousands of years. We marvel at the automatic flying in- 
strumentation of our modern airplanes but every year flocks 
of birds go from their southern homes to their northern ones 
and return to precisely the same location with only their 
natural “instrumentation.” Man has attempted to duplicate 
some of the feats of the animal world and in recent years 
science has given us instrumentation that has done very well 
indeed. 

But we are a long way from catching up to Nature. There 
are some people who speak glibly of science “conquering 
Nature.” Nothing could be further from the truth. When 
a scientist conquers something, he abides by the fundamental 
laws and does so with Natures permission. He has learned 
that, conquering is submission. 
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